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SOMETHIYF 8 THE HOUSEKEEPER. — | 
Not the hired manager, not the sc.1, _ vut the wife and mother who governs her own household—the 
typical housekeeper of the American home. Newspapers have not wholly neglected her. Yet, though there 
are few things that she has no wish to do, or is unable to afford, which they do not tell her how to do, they are 
- generally silent or worse about what she really needs toknow. Recipes for new and mysterious dishes, hints 
about dress, directions for housefurnishing, suggestions for extravagant or quaint ornamentation, which when. 
followed are disappointing and usually result in an increase of expenses that the average housekeeper cannot 
afford, are furnished in abundance; but sensible instructions, given in an interesting way. regarding the food 
- she is in the habit of providing, the clothing she and her family are accustomed to wear, the kind of furniture 
that may fall within her means when she needs new furniture, the character of ornaments in which she dare 
indulge, are not so plentiful. This is especially true of papers that interest the masculine members of her 
household. Unless she takes a paper expressly devoted to housekeeping affairs, she must plod on as best she 
gan, ignorant of new economies in her line of labor. For fashions in dress she may rely upon the dressmaker, 
and for fashions in furniture upon the dealer; but for knowledge of discoveries in the preparation of food, and 
for taste in dress, in furnishing. and in ornamentation, she is left to her own judgment, unaided by suggestions 
from any source that commands her confidence. And why should she take a paper devoted to housekeeping ? 
Such papers. if they give her the information she desires, are padded with matter to which she is indifferent. 
Why should she not find in the paper that interests her husband, her sons, or her brothers, and perhaps herself 
also, the one thing she needs as a housekeeper ? She should. And that the housekeepers in free trade and 
‘single tax families may be accommodated in this respect, without adding the cost of aspecial paper on household 
affairs to their expenses, we have engaged from one of the most competent and entertaining writers on the subject 
a series of articles on household economies, as complete and trustworthy and at the same time as readable as 
any that appear in the best special papers. These articles will make no attempt to revolutionize the household. 
To profit by them it will not be necessary to buy a better house, dearer furniture and clothing, or different food. 
Nor will they describe fantastical devices for supplying bounteous tables at trifling expense. They will offer 
simple, common sense advice, calculated to enable thrifty housekeepers to live in every way better than now 
with the same materials and at the same expense. The writer of these articles will also answer any questions 
within the scope of her subject. To extend the circulation of this paper, and promote its general objects, we 
will take subscriptions, from new subscribers only, for One Dollar for the remainder of this vear, and to each 
such subscriber we will make a present of his choice from the following list of books: ‘* Protection or Free 
Trade 2” ‘“‘ Progress and Poverty.” ‘‘ Social Problems,” ‘“‘ The Land Question,” and *‘The Reply to Pope Leo 
_XIII.”, by Henry George. The regular subscription price is Three Dollarsa Year, and with regular subscriptions 
premiums are given in accordance with the following terms: | 7 


PREMIUMS. 


-. FIRST.—TueE Stanvarp, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00. SE 
~~ -SECOND.—TuHE SranpDarD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty-four portrait 
of the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 ‘fer $5. 20. - - 

_ THIRD.—THE Stanparp, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one year, and either Grant’s Memoirs (the 
original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), or 
McClellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, ‘$12 


with Sheridan, or 39. 75 with McClellan’s, for $6.00. . 
N. B.—If these are ordered by mail, the following sums for m addition to the 96.00 must besent: F. : 
man, 49c.; for Sheridan, 460., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be { Wipminbalescesc| ee 


FOURTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.50 
(N. B.—This premiam will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subscription books.) pen 
_ PIFTH.—TuE Stanparp, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem in _ 
the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. ne 
: oo STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A total value ~ 
of ee wad is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. | 

SEVENTH.—TuHeE STanDaRD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 

EIGHTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. _ 


This book in heavy paper cover, contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches, — 9x12 plates, and gives plans, clevations, porapective ‘views, descr; ES 


IW actual cost of construction, and instructions for villas, double houses, and brick block houses, cos > 


| ti with barns, stables, school houses,. town halls, chi , and other public buildings, and tudes specifications, forms of 
| (Continued on neat page.) : 
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TENTH. —Tue STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for one year. 


. ELEVENTH.—Tae STANDARD, with the New Earth for one year.. 
— TWELETH.—Tue Sranpagp, with the weekly edition of the New York Tribune, 


tue of $1.00 for $3.00. 


- THIRTEENTH .—Tae Stanparp, with the Home Journal. 
‘The Home Journe}, of New York. was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated poets 
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Mies Frances Willard.— The briznt 
est outlook window in Christendom for buss 
people who want to see whatis going on ip the world.”’ 

Providence Tclegram.-“A great boon 
to the busy, thelazy and the economical.”* 

The Congregationaliat.-This monthly 
has no peer in originality of design, scope and 


accuracy of vision, thoroughness in executior: 
to transform ite readers into citizens of the world.’ 


Meageo interior.—**Jhe Keview of K:- 
nice. of New York; has come to the rescue of 
busy people. We know of one high zailroad 
oficial who for a month has worked until 11 
oclock at night, and yet has kept well informed 
of current world events. He readsthis Magazine. 
It gives him a running commentary on important 
events, besides a digest o of the best articles i 
contemporary magazines.” 


Price 25c. $2.60 a Year. 
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LEGAL NOTICES. 


"N PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADE BY HON, 
ROGER A. PRYOR, one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the Ci*y and Connty of New York 
on the @h day of March, 1892, notice is hereby given to 
all creditors and persons having claims against John 
Crot y. lately doing business in the City and County 
of New York, that the. are required to present. their 
claims. with the vouchers therefor duly verified. to 
the subseriber, the assignee of said John C-n. y, for the 
benefit of creditors, at his office. at No. 237 Broadway, 
iv the City of New York, ou or before the 3d day of 
ay 2, 
Dated New York, March Sth, 1892. 


Ropertscoss & Harnoy, 
Attorneys for Assignee. 


N PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADF£ BY. RO 
KOGER A. + RYOR, one of the Judges of the Cour 
of Common Pleas, in aud for tne City and County: of. 
New York, on the 2th day of February, U*82, notice is 
hereby given to all creditors and wersous having clainis: 
against Charles HM Kohinaas, lately d ing ' usiness in the: 
City and County of Sew york, that they are ulred ta: 
present their claims, with the v--ucners therefor, duly: 
verifed.to the subscriber. the duly ap:otnted. aubsti- 
tured assignee of said Charles df Kohihas, for the bene- 
fic of creditors, at his piace of transacting business, 
Nos. 49 and 51 Chambers goad in the City of New York 
on or before the 25d day of May, 1892. 
Dated New York, February a 1893, 
Ww. BRODARY, 
" Substituted Assignee. 
JoOuN E. Bropsky, 
Attorney for Asignee, 


HOTEL LIST. 


NOTE.—THK STANDARD will be found on file In‘the: 
reading rooms of the hotels named in this list; and the 
publisher has satiefactory evidence that the hotels 4 
well worthy of recommendation. 


MICHIGAN, 


H®tee EMERY, ADRIAN, No 2 #o. Main ‘Se. 
A first-class house in every particular. Newly fur 
niehed throughout. Rates, $2.00 per day. 
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NEW YORK, 


SBORNE HOUSE, HORNELLAVILLE } 
: Rates $2.0u per day.. 


OHIO. 
TFODD BWULSE, YOUNGSTOWN. 
Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day 


OREGON. 
H°e*ros HOUSE, 
PORTLAN 


3000 QUARTZ MI 
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HE FUTILIST.—A comic paper is not exactly the place to look 


editorial columos of Puck, under the management of H. C. Bun- 
ner, make that paper anexception. In those columns Mr. Bunner 
has now contributed a new word to the language, and justified its 
adoption by an argument as true in its facts and correct in its 
conclusions as it is bright and witty in style. 
‘‘ Futilist” isthe word. ‘‘ A ‘futilist’ is one,” says Mr. Bunner, 
‘‘ who preaches, professes, or practices deliberate futility in public 
affairs.” He is generally a person of intelligence and education, and 
in many of the affairs of life is a person of fair mind and judgment; 
but in public affairs the taint of futilism comes out and makes him 
a curse to his fellow men. Though most conspicuous at the time 
of a national election, municipal matters keep him objectionably 
- active in futilism between times, and it is only when real, hard, 
plain, common-sense political work is to be done, that he is not at 
hand. ‘Then he dawdles at his club. The men who do the hard 
work are sitting ‘n close committee rooms, toiling half 
the night to draw up intricate and perplexing bills, or to 
select the beat available candidate out of crowds of jealous claim- 
ants ; but when they bring their work before the public, and the 
‘‘ futilist” reads about it in his evening paper, ‘‘it takes him the 
space of one fleeting second to note the imperfections in the meas- 
ure that has been framed and reframed a hundred times, and to 
judge the unfitness of the man who has been selected after months 
_of diplomatic discussion as the only possible compromise candidate. 
Then is the futil'ston deck. He leaps high into the stil] atmos- 
phere of the club, and he yells, ‘Outrageous!’” In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bunner observes that the ‘‘futilist” is altogether 
‘¢q citizen who triumphantly achieves his chosen end of perfect 
-uselessness, and who excites in other citizens something of that 
interest which rabbits excite in a farming country.” 
This is not exactly a discovery, since the ‘‘futilist” is a familiar 
-. guisance to all public-spirited citizens; but we are now furnished 
-. with a convenient and suggestive term for that well-meaning 
class, from whose half ripe judgment and _ ill-timed activity no 
movement is ever spared. 




































\ENATOR SHERMAN’S QUEER NOTION.—Senator John .Sher- 
man is reported as having said that two-thirds of the voters in 
cities pay no taxes and have the benefit of the savings of the other 
third. Mr. Sherman would find it somewhat difficult to make his 
assertion good. Under our system of indirect taxation, no one 
wholly escapes, and a large c.ess, which Mr. Sherman doubtless 
includes among the non-taxpayers, pay far more taxes in propor- 
tion to their means and to the benetits they derive from govern- 
ment than mest peuple whom he regards as taxpayers. 





Indirect taxation falls upon food. upon clothing, upon house rent. ! 


Is it possible that two-thirds ot the voters in cities go without food, 
without clothing, and «ithout houses? 
the cities of Mr. Sherman’s state of Ohio, it is not true of the cities ; 
of New York. There are in New York, as in all other cities, a 
a small class, commonly spoken of as ‘‘ taxpayers,” who draw the | 
checks with which the bulk of taxes are paid. They are largely 
owners of real estate. To the extent that their taxes fall upon the | 
value of their building lots they are taxpayers, for those taxes they | 
cannot collect from any one else. But tothe extent that the taxes 
they pay fall upon heuses, excepting their own dwellings, and 
upon business plants and stocks of goods, these *‘ taxpayers*’ are 
only tax collectors, for whatever they pay into the pubiic treasury 
_ they collect back, with interest added, from their tenants and cus- 
tomers. 

It is a common error to suppose that people who do not ‘settle at 
the tax office are not taxpayers. It is a dangerous error, for it 
leaves upon a large proportion of the people the impression that 
however badly government may be administered it is no affair of 
theirs. It is with the mass of thoughtless people an excusable error, 
however, since the mass of people are apt to be thoughtiess ; but 
such an excuse is not valid in favor of men who regard themselves 
and are regarded by their fellow citizens as fit to sit in the United 
States Senate. 


REE COINAGE.—It is altogether probable that the free coinage 
question has been disposed of for the present session, and that 
all danger of shifting the issue in the approaching Presidential 
election from tariff to silver is over. _ 
‘The Bland bill was a special order last week, and after full 
_@ebate Mr. Bland’s motion for the previous question on its passage 
‘was superseded by a motion to lay the bill on the table. The latter. 
motion promised an advantage to the anti-silver men. Members 
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who, while favoring free coinage were opposed to confusing it wit 
the tariff issue, might vote to table when they would not vote 
against the bill. Speaker Crisp saw this, of course, and in the 
spirit of partisanship that characterized his rulings throughout, he 
at first declared the motion out of order; but the rules were so 
plain that he was obliged to reverse himself. Including his own 
vote, he announced a tie, 148 to 148: and there not being amajoriiy 
in the affirmative the motion to table was lost. a 
Tom L. Johnson, who voted against tabling for the purpose of 
being in a position to move a reconsideration if necessary, promptly 
carried this purpose out, and his motion to reconsider was carried. 
Again the question arose on the motion to table, and this time it was. 
lost by 145 to 148. Another motion to reconsider was ruled out of 
order under general parliamentary procedure, which forbids two ~ 
‘motions to reconsider the same question. 
But Mr. Bland did uot carry his motion for the previous question. 
Dilatory proceedings delayed him until the House was withouta 
‘quorum, when he allowed an adjournment. This terminated the 
legislative day, and the silver bill lost its precedence. The 
committee on rules may make it a special order for another day, 
but the opposition in the Democratic party was so much stronger | 
than the friends of the bill expected that this possibility is at present — 
a doubtful one. The committee refuses to put it ina position for 
early passage unless a majority of the Democratic members request. 
it, and even Mr. Bland has no confidence that the condition can be 
complied with. Thus is removed from the field of current politics 
the one question that has threatened the supreme issue of protec- 
toin or free trade. 







































































UR DISPUTE WITH ENGLAND.—-The Behring Sea contro- 
versy between the United States and Great Britain now 
hinges upon the question of restraining seal fishing pending arbi- 
tration. This question is incidental to the main dispute, and was: 
well adapted for a pretext to the jingo party of each country, on- 
the eve of general elections in which their political fortunes are at 
stake, to raise bad blood between friendly peoples. 
The part of Behring Sea over which this international dispute: 
arises is bounded on the west by the Russian line, which runs — 
northeasterly from a point somewhat west of the Alewtian Islands _ 
to.a point slightly east of East Cape—the easternmost point of 
Siberia—and thence due north to the Arctic Ocean; on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean; on the east by Alaska territory; and on the 
south by the Aleutian Islands. In 1867, the United States having 
recognized the sovereignty of Russia over all this sea north of the: 
Aleutian Islands, acquired jurisdiction by purchase over the part 
described above, which includes the Probyloff Islands in the middle 
of Behring Sea. Since the purchase. the United States has leaséd 
the right of seal fishery to private corporations ; and such a lease’. 
is now in force to a corporation.in which the Secretary of War. Mr. 

. Elkins, is said to be interested. 

| Neither the claim of Russia prior to the purchase, nor that of the 

at United States thereafter, seems to have been practically questioned 
| until about six years ago, when certain Canadian ship-owners 
| began tu intercept the herds of seal as they passed back and forth. 

/ from their breeding grounds on the Probyloff Islands. It wag. 
; admitted by the Canadians that the breeding grounds were within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and that seal fishing within 
three miles of all shores was exclusively under the control of our’ 
government; but they claimed that all the waters of Behring Sea 
beyond three miles from every shore were part of the high seas, © 
and that seals taken there were therefore the property of the 
taker—in other words that those waters were common hunting | 
grounds for all nations. Against this claim the United States 
raised two objections : first, that Behring Sea is a closed sea, and 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States over its 
entire surface; and, second, that as the seals were in the habit _ 
of breeding on land belonging to the United States, they were 
United States property, and that it was contrary to international 
comity for the people of other nations to kill them, when they 
were passing between their breeding and feeding grounds, even if 
found on the high seas. 

It was in this view of our rights, about a year ayo, that th 
United States seized Canadian vessels on the open waters of the 
sea, more than three miles from any shore, and instituted proceed- 
ings to condemn them as poachers. For the purpose of testing the 
question in our tribunals, Great Britan began a suit in the Supreme 

Court of the United States to restrain our Alaska court, taking the 
ground that we had no jurisdiction to condemn a foreign vessel for 

ogee oor NRe aren seas more than three miles from, : Hands 
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Thiecace raised the whole question in dispute between the two 
countsies ; butas the Supreme Court decided it upon a technicality, 
without considering the merits, the international dispute was left 
just where i it was before. 

‘Meantime, a diplomatic contruversy was in progress, which 
sesulted in 4 treaty tu arbitrate the differences between the two 
‘eountries. Although the treaty has not been ratified, it was 
-mntil a few days ago supposed that the whole dispute would be 
amicably adjusted ; but when it was proposed by our government 
to renew for this season the agreement of last, that both nations 
prohibit the catching of seals except in limited numbers for a 
epecified and obviously necessary purpose, Lord Salisbury declined, 

wrging that if sealing were prohibited pending the arbitrat on 
British sealers who were excluded would have ground of complaint 
if the British claim should be upheld by the arbitrators. He sug- 
_ gested that sealing in Behring Sea should continue on condition 
that the owner of every sealing vessel give security for satisfying 
any damages which the arbitrators might adjudge. The President 
Zeplied, mm what has been characterized as ‘<a peppery letter,” 

declining to discuss the suggestion that individual sealers give 
bonds to answer in damages as one which he found it difficult to 
 Wegard as seriously made. and pointing out that the continuance of 
sealing by the Canadians, if it did not destroy the rights of the 
 Dnited States would at leas: largely defeat the objects of the 
treaty. He broadly hinted, also, that if England should proceed 
uring the arbitration upon its contention that Behring Sea is com- 

-mmon sealing ground, no choice would be left to the government of 
the United States but to seize British vessels engaged in invading 
what it reyarded as ite jutisdiction and property rights. He added 
that nothing short of the agreement of last year would be accept- 
able to the United States. Lord Salisbury, in response, agrees that 
when the treaty shall have been ratified both parties must defer, 
{pending the arbitration. to the claims of the other; and he proposes 
shat an arrangement similar to that of last year be made, provided 
that the government of the United States consent that the 
arbitzators, in the event of a decision adverse to it, shall assess the 
damages which the intermediate prohibition of sealing may have 
inflicted on British sealers, and in the event of a decision adverse to 
‘Great Britain, that they assess the datnages which such prohibition 
may have inflicted on the United States or its lessees. 

- The sesponsibilitv, if a friendly settlement fails, is now upon the 
United States. The treaty of arbitration has nct yet been ratified, 
and until it shall have been we are in no position to demand a sus- 
pension of sealing in waters which the other party to the contro- 
. weray claims to be commen sealing ground. And if, after ratifying 
the treaty, we demand a suspension uf sealing pending the arbitra. 
tion, it isa perfectly equitable condition of compliance with our 
semand that we agree, if our position be not sustained, to com. 
jpensate the party whose rights we shall have placed in suspension 
by our unfounded claim. When the opposing party offers a 
‘weciprocal agreement, fur us to reject his proposal is to confess that 
- sur contention is not made in good faith. The probabities are that 
the condition wiil be accepted and the arbitration treaty ratified. 

~ ur case on the merits is by no means a strong one. When it is 
wemembered that Rehring Sea is over 2,000 miles across st the 
mouth, and that it is closed only by a scattered chain of islands, 
which falls hundreds of miles short of connecting the opposite 
mainlands, our contention that this is a closed sea has a somewhat 
gaury appearance. Nothing can be urged in its support except the 
efforts of Great Britain in other parts of the world to exercise juris- 
diction over the sea beyond the three-mile limit—efforts which have 
been successful because the encroachments were felt only by powers 
that could not resist her with arms. To regard such acts of irre- 
sponcible brute force as precedents in international arbitration is to 
deprive arbitrgtion of its highest attribute—that of securing rights 
gegardiess of power. 

Nor has our government laid stress upon the closed sea conten- 
tion. In oneof his letters in the course of the diplomatic contro- 
_ werey last year, Mr. Blaine asserted that our government had never 
claimed that Behring Sea is a closed sea, but had rested its conten- 
tion, among other grounds, upon the proposition that it had full 
authority for going beyond the three-mile limit in case of proved 
mecessity. This means that, as we own the islands on which seals 
iweed, the seals are our property, and that they do not cease to be 
war property while passing between breeding grounds and feeding 
grounds, even though in the passage they cross water which forms 
part of the high seas. That contention has less merit, if posmble, 
than the other. [t involves a consideration, however, which 
demands the attention of all civilized nations. To permit the indis- 
_ atiminate slaughter of these animals while migrating is to expose 
the entire species to early extinction, something which it is to the 
interest of all nations te prevent. A fair treaty regulating the tak- 
ing of sealson the high seas should commend itself to the generosity 
and good sense of every people. But that is a very different thing 
from a claim on our part of property rights in wild animals no 
matter where found, when besed on ‘Bothing more substantial than 
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RESENTATION OF THE SINGLE TAX PETITION.—As will 

be seen by the report of Mr. Leavens, published this week in 
the department of single tax news, the single tax petition is now 
ready, and only awaits theopportunity which Congressman Tom L, 
Johnson will endeavor to secure for its presentation to the House. 
The petition has been collected during the past two years, and has 
over 115,000 signers. It prays for the appointment of ‘a special 
committee for the purpose of making a full inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public revenues by a single tax. 
upon the value of land, irrespective of improvements, to the exclu- 
sion of all other taxes, whether in the form of tariffs upon imports, 
taxes upon internal productions, or otherwise.” 

This petition has served the single tax movement fice admira- 
bly. It has furnished many an opportunity for explaining the 
single tax to: men who did not understand it, and whose interest 
was first excited by a request to sign ; and thousands of conver- 
sions can be traced to the work it has in this way already done. 
And it can be made atill more useful by a little extra but not very | 
irksome effort. The petition asks for nothing that is not reason- 
able and conservative. It does not call for the adoption 
of the single tax. All it calls for is an official investi- 
gation of that method of raising public revenues. ‘Tu this every 
fair-minded Congressman ought to be willing torgree, whatever . 
may be his own opinion on the question of taxation. ‘That question 
is unsettled. Legislative bodies annually struggle ove: it in some 
form, and no one will pretend that anything like a principle has. 
ever yet guided legislative action on the subject. What better 
course, then, could Congress adopt than to make a systematic 
inquiry? It is not necessary to confine the inquiry to the merits of 
the single tax. Let Congress, if it wishes, empower its com- 
mittee to inquire into any system that may be advocated 
before it, or that it may chcose to investigate of its own. 
motion. ot 

The way in which single tax advocates, either “limited” 
or “ unlimited,” can make this petition further useful is to write to 
their own Congressman, and to such other Congressmen as they | 
may be acquainted with, calling attention to the expected presenta- 
tion of the petition, and asking their assistance in securing a 
Congressional inquiry into methods and systems of taxation. We 
earnestly urge every friend of this paper. and every advocate of 
systematic reform in taxation whether a friend of the paper or hot, 
and whether a single tax man or not, to write to one or more. 
Congressmen at once, appealing in the strongest possible manner _ 
for some such step as we propose in the ‘direction cf ascertaining — 
























and of establishing 4 systematic method for their collection. 
| RIGHTER POLITICAL OUTLOOK.—So completely has the Che- 
mung adventurer vanquished himself, it is now a fair predic- 
tion that the name of Hill wiil not be even presented in the Chicago 
convention. This, however, is hardly remarkable. Buarnuin, the 
prince of humbugs, always insisted that a humbug must be a failure 
as well as a fraud, if not supplemented with something genuine and 
worth the price of admission. Hill never had any political capital but 
his ingenuity in making combinations among party spoilsmen. Had 
he united the intellectual qualities of a statesman with the ethical 
qualities of a head “‘heeler,” which he possesses iu such a high 
degree, he would have been a dangerous factor in the coming cam- 
paign ; but the moment he undertook to discuss national questions 
he exposed such amazing ignorance and narrowness, and withal, 
such abject helplessuess in his wordy warfare with ideas. that he 
was incontinently laughed off the stage. 

The same sentiment that condemns Bill has exalted Clev Sand. 
No two public men could be more unlike. All that either is, the 
other is not. Cleveland has none of the sinuosity in which Hill 
takes pride and on which he has relied ; Hil) has none of the blunt 
honesty and straightforward courage which have commended 
Cleveland to independe 7 and clean-minded Democrats, and won 
him the respect of fair-minded opponents of all parties. When 
Hill speaks it is either in riddles which ure not intended to be 
understood by others, or in muddled English which he cannot 
understand himself; when Cleveland speaks his meaning is never 
misapprehended. Hill represents one side of all that is dishonest, 
tricky, treacherous, selfish, criminal, and otherwise bad in Ameri 
can politics, of which men like Quay and Davenport are the larger 
and the lesser representatives on the other side ; Cleveland represents 
one side of all that is candid, disinterested, patriotic, and generally 
good in purpose, of which McKinley and Bland are representatives 
on other sides. These two representative men—Hill and Cleve- 
land—have come in collision in their own party, and not only has 
Hill been annihilated by the shock, but Cleveland stands stronger 
than ever the chosen leader of more than half the people. 

There is no longer a reasonable doubt as to the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Hill's supporters are already turning their attention to 
other candidates, while his opponents, who until recently were 
wasting enthusiasm over favorite sons, are every where concentrating 


‘mnan Cleveland. With the downfall of Hill, so quickly followed. by 
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the general recognition of Cleveland’s great popularity, both in the 
columns of the Democratic press and the resolutions of Democratic 
conventions, and with the probable postponement of the free 
coinage diversion, which makes the tariff question beyond perad- 
venture the one issue of the approaching campaign, the prospects 
of the Democratic party were never brighter than at this moment. 
Everything points now to a contest. of.Harrison and protection 
against Cleveland and free trade. In such a contest, with such 
candidates, on such an isgue, the result will surprise both sides. 
The people have a better understanding of the issue now than they 
had four years ago—better than they had even two years ago; 
and free trade is no longer an epithet that frightens them. The 
- doctrine that wages are raised by increasing the profits of employers, 
that farmers are made prosperous by subsidizing home markets and 
cutting off foreign customers, that manufacturing is encouraged 
by burdening it with bigh-priced or inferior materials, that busi- 
ness is boomed by burdening consumption, that high taxes are 
lightened by masking them in the prices of commodities, that 
crooked taxation is better than straight, is fast passing away; and 
the party ‘hat, seeing this radical change in public sentiment, puts 
forth principles in harmony with it, in a manner that cannot be 
misunderstood, and endorses the principles with a nomination that 
commands respect and confidence, will aweep the country next fall 
as the Republicans swept it when at the close of the war the Demo- 
cratic party trifled with the just public sentiment of that time. 
} ENRY GEORGE AS A JUROR.—We published an account 
last week of a difference of opinion between Henry George 
and the presiding judge in a recent trial at New York. Some of 
the newspapers have commented upon the subject, but apparently 
without any knowledge of what the facts imply. When all the evi- 
- dence had been introduced, the judge directed the jury to find a 
verdict for the defendant. It seemed to Mr. George, who had beeu 
sworn as one of the jurors in the case, and was foreman, that the 
merits were entirely with the plaintiff, and he refused assent. For 
this ** contumacy ” he was by the judge discharged from further 
service. The verdict was entered for the defendant, however, 
notwithstanding Mr. George’s non-concurrence, for the assent of 
the jury was really not required, the order directing a verdict being 
only a matter of form. A similar incident occurred in the same 
court about a score of years ago, when the juror who refused to 
render a directed verdict was fined for contempt; but in that case 
the presiding iudge had the decency to explain the nature of a 
directed verdict before holding the juror to account, 

The practice of directing verdicts is a mile-post along the high- 
‘way of judicial encroachments upon the functions of the jury. 
Juries once decided cases ; now they decide nothing but disputed 
facts, questions of law being left to the judge. So, when all the 
evidence is presented, if upon the undieputed facts it appears to the 
judge that the law gives the case to one party or the other, he 
decides accordingly. But while the substance of the jury’s power 
has thus becn taken from it, the form of this lost power is retained. 
The judge who really renders the decision gives it the form of a 
verdict. And since the judge, and not the jury, controls the judg- 
ment, it is not of the slightest importance whether the jury assents 

“or not. Nor dothe jurors act upon their oaths. They do not act 
at all. 

Had this been explained to Mr. George he would doubtless, as he 
has since said he would, have silently allowed the procedure to take its 
course. But the presiding judge happened to be more of a martinet 
than a judge, a man who rather enjoys the dictatorial powers of 
his position, and without any explanation other than a curt state- 
ment that the responsibility was upon him and not upon Mr, 
George, he struck the nameof the conscientious juror from his list. 

Through ignorance of an absurd and misleading professional 
formality, Mr. George fell into a technical error; but he performed 
his duty us a juror whether the judge performed his as a magis- 
_trate or not. Mr, George was under oath—his oath, not the judge's 
—to render a true verdict, not according to the judge's direction. 
but according to the evidence ; and the justice of the case seemed 
plainly :o him to be with the plaintiff. In these circumstances 
his astonishment may well be understood when he was ordered, as 
if he had been an office-boy instead of a juror, to violate his oath 
and outrage his conscience by rendering a verdict for the defendant. 
Had he been a docile juror, such as incongruous formalities like 
this of directing verdicts are calculated to produce, he would have 
bowed in meek silence to the wish of the judge, as jurors have 
fallen into the habit of doing ; but, moved by his own sense of 
responsibility, he refused to allow any one to keep his conscience 

forbim. In this he was perfectly right. More jurors like him 
would send a refreshing breeze through the moldy and not alto- 
gether odorous corridors of justice. 

It would be well if the law regarding the direction of verdicts 

- were chauged. There is no objectioa to leaving the decision of 
- questions of law to the judges; but the form of rendering judg- 
‘nt should be consistent with its substance. If it is the decision 
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such county without charge ; that they should also build macadam- - 
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of the judge, let itso appear on the record; if the verdict of the 
jury, let that appear. When juries go through the form of assent- 
ing to the verdict of the judge their real functions are obscured. 
To require them to appear to render verdicts contrary to their own 
judgment, simply because the judge so directs, is to educate jurors - 
to suppose that they are subordinate to the judge, and must follow 
his winks, and smiles, and smirks, and verbal hints, as well as his . fe 
positive orders. 





PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXATION. 


BENJAMIN DOBLIN, 








It is a-vulgar error, common even with some professors of politic 
economy, that good government increases the value of all property: 
This is but a half truth. Good government increases the value o 
land, and of land alone, and tends rather to decrease the valueof 
other Property. If it were true that personal property is enhanced 
in value by reason of good. 

government, the absence 
of good government ought 
to depress its value; yet, 
during the war, when. 
Government was not _ 
in a position to give 
security to personal prop- 
erty, or at any rate as 
good security as it gave 
when not at war, personal 
property from the farm 
and the factory was. 
higher in value, as com- 
pired with laud, which 
‘fellin value in proportion 
to the inability of Govern- 
ment to protect it. 

The very worst that could happen would be the failure 
of government to protect property in any degree, in which event 
land values would shrink to the value of land in the Congo, while 
personal property would move toa place of security and rise in 
value where not protected. Corn in Africa is worth more than corn 
in any of our municipalities ; land in Africa, however, can be pur- 
chasee by the mile for less than the price of United States acreage. 
When Africa becomes settled, and the inhabitants are secured by - 
good government in the making and trading of things, land alone 
will be enhauced in value: when ditfused intelligence and improve- 
ment in the methods of agriculture resuit in decreasing the cost of 
production, the greater part of the advantage is almost immediately 
absorbed in land values. 

In cities and villages, it is said, police regulations and courts and | 
officials are mainly for the protection of personal property. It is 
concluded from this that personal property should bear the burden 
of taxation. But, after all, taxes must be paid in personal prop- 
erty. There is nothing else that government will take. The ques- 
tion in dispute is, which is the most expedient way in which to 
take it? Since the benefits of government are more largely enjoyed 
in cities and villages, personal property in cities and villages, if the 
theory were true that goverumental protection adds value to per- 
sonal property, ought to be of a higher value than personal prop- 
erty on the farm; but is tle value of corn, clocks, potatoes or chairs 
any higher in cities and villages than on farms? Is it net rather the 
land which is more valuable? New York City has the best organ- 
ized machinery of any place in the United States for the protection. 
of property; yet farmers and mechanics from all over the Union 
find it to their advantage to make their purchases there. But a fot 
18x50 feet in New York City is worth two country farms. _ 
Why? Because the protection of government is so perfect that per- 
sonal property from every where gravitates tothe city, and the com- 
petition among the owners reduces its value to the lowest possible. 
point: while the competition of the same people for land on which 
to traffic in their pers-nal property sends its value up to an inordi- 
nately high figure. 

But a most important fact, generally overlooked, is that you. 
cannot devise a tax on personal property that can be collected. 
It has been tried repeatedly. The rack and the thumbscrews have 
even been used, but, as histury records, with little success. New 
York City pays on comparatively less personal property than the 
majority of agricultural! counties ; if a stringent personal property — 
tax law were enacted it would pay less. When wealth can not 
successfully be hidden, it runs away, and, as a result, real estute 
values fall. 

That every act of good government but tends to increasethe 
value of ‘land while decreasing the value of personal property is. _ 
evident upon the most superticial reflection. Let us suppose that 
the authorities of an agricultural county should decide to build and 
operate gas and water works, agreeing to supply the residents of — 
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ined roads, organize a paid and specially skilled fire department, 
ettablich free schools, the beat in the State—would all that increase 
he valueof corn, bricks, or lumber ? Would i it not rather increase 

‘She value of land? 

| Ewery improvement and every advance in civilization and the 
@omsequent accumulation of wealth at points where improvement 
and civiliration are greatest, are almost perfectly, reflected in the 
Band values of that particular point. Therefore, it is at those points 
that personal property can be most certainly collected by gov- 
erament, without «danger of evasion or fraud, provided the tax 
ts assessed upon the values of land instead of the values of 
the personal property. In the cities and villages, where personal 
property is present in greatest quantities, there also are land values 
highest. On Fifth avenue and in Wall street in New York City 
are gathered the wealthiest men and the largest amounts of per- 
ponal property. There also is where the highest value attaches 
to land. 

Af the farmer would equalize taxation, he must exempt personal 
property und improvements. The wealthy farmer will be found in 
most cases to owe his wealth to the more valuable land from which 
fee derives it. if he resides in a village, the land on which he 
erects his snore pretentious house is more valuable than the sur- 
wounding land: and the greater his expenditure for personal grati- 
Scation the more will he stimulate business, and the more business 
ju stimulated the greater will be the demand for a site on which to 
conduct its operations. As an inevitable result land values would 
‘Siee and the cost of supplies decrease. 

‘The only way in which the rich man can dodge his proper and 
jee proportion of the burdens of government, under the land value 
tax,is by owning ne valuable land nor any interest in valuable 
Sand, and refraining from spending or using his wealth. Such a 
gaan would soon have ns wealth. 

epjaniu Doin was bora in 18t4in New York City, and bas ever since resided 
Rhere, He was educated iu the public schools, and has been in business with A. D. 
Ragicoman—another single taxcr—since 188. 

AGmtal 2665 Be. Dodlin was a Republican protectionist, but he was then converted by 
wwe sand Puverts,” and entering the Uaited Labor party in 1585 be became a 
member ofthe Stngie Tax Cleveland and Thurman Committee in 1888. He is now 
provisional secretary of the County Home Rute Taxation League, chairman of the 
Agitation Committee of the Manha*tan Single Tax Club. treasurer «of the Single Tax 


Prepegenée Accoctation, and vice president «of the General Committee of the Demo- 
c Free Trade League. : 


THE SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA. __ 


40UN FARRELL. 


oan N.S. Wales, January 24.—The month that bas “pasced since I ( 


Jest wrote has not brought to us any very large or unexpected political 
event. On the 12th Parliament re ass:mbled after the Christmas vacation, 
and almost immediately proceeded with the second reading of the Customs 
Daties bill, which was ultimately carried by a majority uf fourteen votes. 
Tee debate was conducted without any special vigor on the protectionist 
aide, as the result, owing to the traitorous action of the sixteen defaulting 
Reber embers, was a forezone conclusion. The opposition speeches, also, 
with pome exceptions, were weak. Q:e of these exceptions was the vigor- 
@eusapdiogical attack upon protection and revenue-tariffism, made by Mr. 
Frank Cotton. Mr. Cotton, who is well-known throughout New South 
gles as one of the earliest and most able advocates of the single tax, was 
er at the head of the poll for Newtown, a suburb of the metropolis, 
at the general election, his colleagues being another pronounced single tax 
mann and two revenue tarifficts. Since then be has made some excellent 
gqpecches in the Houce and out of it, and is rap'dly comiug to the front. 

_ Qbogether the single tax zection gave a very good account of themselves 
$a the debate. Never before in any Australian Parliament were principles 
gocleatiy enunciated or mere clap-trap demagogizm so completely dispensed 
with. There bas been a manifest advance in eoucd economic knowledge 
waniie of late by some of the old members. Others of them can feel the 
chanee of thought outside, and without thinking very deeply on the sub 
_ §ect, echo what they hear. Of each of these one might say, as the scornful 
_ (ignette sald of Prince Gareth : 

: ‘Loni, how like a knight be talks! 
The listening kuave has caught the manner of it." 

You can hardis tell come of them from single taxers, unless you happen to 
Sed out in conversation how little they really know about the subject. 
Bat it isvery plain that many are pericctly ready to fall in with the views of 
the constituencics, whatever they may be. Ard the progress of the single tax 
$iea among the peuple is visible to even the most careless observer. It has 
boon acoclerated greatly by the split in the labor party. The renegade 
section, of comre, has its supporters, chiefly those among the labor bodics 
‘whh ict leanings. Setween these and the consistent supporters 
of what is really the single ta= platform of the Labor Electoral League, 

Shere has been a ercat deal of controversy and discussion, all of which is 
bearing fruit, Efforts bave been made, and are still being made, to effect 
es veunion of the divided halves of the pasty: but nothing can iogically come 

Fit. 

"Ske cingle tax question, in fact, has now reached the fighting stage here- 

Star, the one special protectionist paper, devotes very much space to 

@pposing it in every conceivable wey. Que day the existence of a single 

tax party is denied, ani the upbolders af 1200 valuotazation are derided as 

deolsted cranke; while on che nest it is claimed thet Pablic meetings gre 
where Dews pescost end igbor Biecierel Leagze ! branches cwem 

wit tie. Sader etl i shat s Bud ts pacestone at a oe | 
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in the country districts, are single tax men. There will inevitably bea 
considerable addition made to the single tax membership of Parliament at 
tho next election, whenever it may occur, and the longer it is delayed the | 
gteater will be the revulsion from the protective measure which it is now 
attempted to fasten upon us. The single tax leagues throughout the colony. 
are workin~ quietly, but none the less effectively. The annual meeting of 
the central branch at Syduey was held last week, and a report submitted 
which showed financial soundness and good prospects for the future aflera 
yeat of solid work and progress. Mr. Frank Cotton was elected president. 

In New Zealand our party has just scored what is perbaps the most 
remarkable and encouraging victcry ever yet won in the name of progress. 
in these colonies. At Wellington one of the seats secured by a labor mem. -_ 
ber at the general election was rendered vacant by his resignation. For | 
this seat the opposition nominated Mr. Bell, a son of Sir F. Dilhon Bell, _ 
lately Agent-General for New Zealand. Mr. Bell, who is mayor of the. 
capital city, an extremely able and popular man, and the leading barrister 
of the colony, had with him wealth and all its influences. Every interest 
which has been scared by the radical movements of the new element.in: 
local politics, and its steady march in the direction of the single tax, stood - 
behind him. His opponent, Mr. Mclean, a single tax mat, who was. 
beaten at the Jast election, was supported by the (Government. 
From one end of the colony to the other the contest was watched 
with breathless interest. as the first test struggle that has taken place since: 
the present Government «sumed office, and a fight to the Jeath. By a sub- 
stantial majority, the exact numbers of which we have not yet received, 
Mr. McLean secured the seat. The significance of that win is not to be. 
estimated, embodying, as it does, an endorsement from the metropolis of 
the Government policy. against which there has been such outcry in certain 
quarters. 

And just as I write, the following dispatch from Adelaide appears in the 
morning papers: ‘The election of a representative of East Adelaide in the 
llouse of Assembly resulted in the return of the labo: candidate, Mr. J. A. 
McPherson, who polled 1,200 votes, his opponent, Mr. C. 8. Fowler, gaining: 
only 1,05. Excitement throughout the day ran very high, and when the 
result was made known Mr. McPherson was carried shoulder high from the. 
Democratic Club to the Town Hall, where he addressed the crowd. He said 
his return was not a personal matter, but a victory for democracy, whic 
wotld soon spread to the other colonies.” 


PROTECTED VICTORIA. 


FREDERIC T. HODGKISS, 


Mexscurse, Victoria, January 16.—A few words from a sing 
lately of New York State, and now in Melbourne, Victoria, Australis 
prove interesting. Here, as elsewhere, protection fails to fulfil the expec 
tions of its friends. At present the condition of trade ts deplorable. Masses 
of unemployed men are holding daily meetings, theatres are giving bent 
fits in their interest, and last Saturday, in one district alone, bread and. 
meat was distributed free to about 2,000 people. Protection, however 
despite its breakdown as a universal work-provider, appears to be all. 
powerful, a proposed heavy stock tax on cattle from the adjoining colonies 
and an export duty on hides, being among the latest developments. Free 
trade, as an issue, seems to be as dead as it was in the United States a few. 
years back, and single tax has but a feeble hold on the public mind. Bu, 
time works marvels. With protection discredited, and a rising feeling. 
against land booms, large estates, and the continual alienation of the public 
lands, it is easy to foretell our eventual triumph. Politics are complicated: 
The next election takes piace in April, and there are four or five parties in 
the field. The Labor party hopes to return several members. One of its : 
planks demands the taxation of lard values. : 

Federation is at a complete standstill. The inasses in Victoria are stur- 
dily opposed to it till the ‘one man, one vote” act has been passed, the. 
contention being that unless this is first done the new constitution will be | 
framed in the interests of the great land owners (here called squatters) and 
the wealthy corporations. 

Mr. Max Hirsch, with an able surrounding of bright and devoted men, is 
working hard in our cause. Town councils are having pointed ont to them 
the virtues of single tax as a cure for the vacant lot evil, a few open-air : 
meetings are being held, and literature is being spread abroad. Do not be 
discouraged with us in Victoria. The false idols are being shattered, for 
the spirit of truth is spreading. 

It may interest some single taxers to hear that in one district here, the 
storekeepers in the principal streets are about to subsidize the cap drivers; | 
and s00n, intending customers will be carried to town from the sabsrirhe, 
for the nominal charge ot two cents. 


MR. POWDERLY IN BROOKLYN. 
On the 13th of April, at 8 p.m., General Master Workman Powderly will 
talk about the platform of the Knights of Labor at the Brooklyn (N.Y 
Academy of Music. The admission fee is twenty-five cents. 
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A HARD QUESTION, 
Hamilton (Can.) Evening Times. 
If it is not stealing to exempt from taxation the furniture worth , 
a house worth $3,000, built upon a lot worth $1,000, thus leaving the 
and lo: to serve asthe basis of taxation, how can it be stealing to exempt 
the house as well as the furniture, and leave the land alone as the basi of 
taxation? 


EXCLUSION THE CORRELATIVE OF MONOPOLY. 
Douglas Co. (Wash.) Democrat. 

The Spokane Review wishes that Henry George’s system of land tenu: 
hed been fn force in Spokane, so that the right of wey could certainly have 
been secured for ths Great Northern. Its wish will be gratified some da 
Thet ang men’s mancpoly meang guother men’s exclusion igas true of Jang 
monary aeany oe and Re = fev the mrnepetee ie bettor for tha 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


2.The Singie Tax ie a tax eon land, regardien: of its improvements and in 
prepertien te its value. It implies the abolition ofall other forms of taxa- 
ation, and the collection ef the public revenues from this source 
alone. It wenld be CERTAIN, because land values are most easily 
appraised; WISE, because, by discournging the withdrawal of Innd from 
use and encouraging ita improvement, it would expand opportunities for 
faber, augment wealth, and increase the rewards of industry and thrifts 
EQUAL, because every one would pay taxes in proportion tothe value of 
the land, of right the common property of all, which he appropriated to his 
ewn use: and JUST, because it would fall vot upon labor, enterprise, and 
thrife, but upon the valuc ef a special privilege. It is more fully explained 
in the Single Tax Platform in another column; and in * Progress and 
Peverty,”? by Heury George, every nyens in discumed and every objection 
answered. 
‘The underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all, 

and that the Sest way to secure substantial justice {s to tax the occupant an a nount 


equal to the zeny value of the Jand—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
September 24, 1891. 


We have no hesitation fn declaring our belief that the ideal taxation Ifes in the 
Single Land Tax. latd exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve- 
ments.—New York Times, January 10, 1891. 


The beat and surest subject of taxation {s aie thing that perforce stays in one place; 
that ts land.—New York Sun, August 26, 189 


Every one of theee taxes fon ae and buildings] the ostensible taxpayer— 
the m:n on the asseseor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. The only tax he cannot | 
gah is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1891. : 


e Bee d not say that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate. It 
nalinven in iti {a theory now; it pauses only on the rare snotd of doubt as to the expe. 
diency under existing circumstances. —Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 


The products of individual tndustry shoul! remain at all stales untaxed. Take the 
annul rental value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what it 
amountats, The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual 
landtords.—St. Louls Chrunicle. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Memn- 
phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
their ready prints and plates, and is preparing the petition for presenta- 
tion to Congress. 


The excess in expenditures over receipts for running expenses of 
office remain as reported last week, viz:............ 
Liss special fund for preparing petition for presentation to Congress 
has been increased by th» following contributions:. 
Thos. G. Shearman, New York City............cccccscececceee coeees OO WO 
H Martin Williams, St. Louis, Mo.........cce0.0- vésecescecass 10:00 
ae i L. Pleave sollerion at meeting of ‘San Francisco 8. T. 
ety, eoeee@eeeaeeee 
Harold Sadell, New Castle, Del.. 


Total. .......cceeeceeereeeeeeceneres : ub Eiadarctsialatecee AO? B® 


Lees deficit reported last week....0.......200-.eeccee ees SL 45 


Paid for electro, hardware and fabor soe veess 5 63 7 08 


Balance on hand March 29..06050.025 ye ois unc o OD 7 


The work of preparing the petition for presentation to Congress is now 
completed, and as soon as Congressman Johnson gives the word, it will be 
~ forwarded to Washington. 

The 115,503 petitions are bound together in 691 books, averaging about 

167 petitions to the book, and the various States are represented as follows: 
Alabama, 3 books; Arkansas, 4; Arizona, 1; California, 46; Colorado, 14; 
Connecticut, 9; Delaware, 3; District of Columbia, 3; Florida, 6; Georgia, 
4; Iowa, 25; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 52; Indian Territory, 3; Indiana, 10; Kansas, 
15; Kentucky, 8; Louisiana, 5; Maine, 5; Maryland, 7; Mississippi, 1; Mon- 
tana, 3; Massachusetts, 43; Michigan, 26; Minnesota, 19; Missouri, 38; New 
York, 115; Nebraska, 11; Nevada, 1; New Hampshire, 3, New Jersey, 24; 
New Mexico, 2; North Carolina, 1; North Dakota, 1; Ohio, 39; Oxlahoma 
Territory, 1; Oregon, 5; Pennsylvania, 47; Rhode Island, 8; South Carolina, 
1; South Dakota, 16; Tcritiesaee, 9; Texas, 22; Utah, 2; Vermont, 3; Vir- 
ginia, 5; Washington, 7; West Virginia, 5; Wisconsin, 6; Wyoming, 1; 
miscellaneous, 2. 
The books are arranged in alphabetical order by States in compartmerts 
of the drawers of a cabinet, 
a cut of which {s here given. 
The cabinet is made of 
oak, stands 3 feet 6 inches 
in height, and is handsomely 
finished. The six drawers 
containing the petitions are 
26x19x 8 inches, and black 


b, SS SEL earee —™. ™ 
an?’ gilt labels on the front q - ae OR 


0 94 


of the drawers indicate the 

States represented by the 

petitions within. Oa the 

eloping top of the cabinet, 

under a heavy piece of plate 

glass, is mounted a photo- 

gtaphic enlargement, 22x12 

iuebes, of the petition as 

signed by Henry George, con- 

taining beneath the signature the words, ‘‘and one hundre? and fifteen 


a thousand five hundred ard two [115,502] others.” 
o Geo. St. Jonn Lgavens, Secretary. 


a 


LESSONS FOR ECONUMIC READING CIRCLES. 


YL Waatis Lasorn?—You have been informed that within the Circle 
you sre to study the laws of Wealth, and ycuaie already instructed in the 
meaning of-tbatterm. You are ncw ebort to learn how Wealth is pro- 
duced. Man can creat: nothing. Ho can only produce; whick wegus, 
yogarding vou thet. he can change the form and situation of catazai {3 


r szample, {a prod | from the soil by cha 
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the form of matter; and by changing its location, it is produced to the mill, 
where flour is produced from it. Thus bread is produced by modifying the 
condition of natural substances. You will observe from this illustration, 
and it involves an universal principle, that Wealth cannot be produced. 
without Labor. Labor, therefore, is a factor in the production of Wealth. 
And It is an active factor, for such a thing as passive labor is inconceivable. 
But you must not be misled by common uses of theterm labor. It includes 
not alone hired labor, but every kind of labor. All human exertion in the 
production of Wealth, whether tho exertion of the richest employer or of 
the humblest servant, of the skilled or of the unskilled, is to be understood 
whenever the term Labor js used. 


NEW YORK. 


MIDDLETOWN.—Richard M. Rorty writes: It may seem strange that this 
city, which cast 147 votes for Mr. George, should have no permavent single. 
tax clnb. It is not strange, however, to the residents of this place. We | 
are, as rule, engrossed by the mere struggle for existence. And yet the 
seed has been sown, and a very large number have “seen the cat.”” I have. 
no doubt, if we were called on to vote sgain for a candidate representing 
““sing’e tax ’’ principles that we would poll fully 300 votes. 

In W. T’. Doty, editor of the Orange County Faimer, published in Port 
Jervis, we possess an able and earnest exponent of our ideas, ar d bis teachings: 
reach the farmers, the most difficult class to inform on th's matter which 
so Vitally effects them. Our local journals are entirely in the power of the 
** Philistines’? and have no independence of cbaracter. They are in the 
condition of the preacher who, in order not to burt the feellings of any 
member of the congregation, had to “ pitch into the Amalekites.”’ 

BrooKkLyN.—The Brooklyn Women's Single Tax C!ub gave its third parlor 
lecture or talk at the residence of the Misses Turner on the 24th inst. There 
were about thirty ladies and gentlemen present, who listened toa very 
interesting and instructive talk on the ‘‘ A BC of Taxation.’’ by Mr. Thos. 
G. Shearman. The single tax in all its ramifications was explained ina 
terse and entertaining manner. 

—-The sixth class of the Monroe Circle of the Economic Reading Circle 
will be held in the parlors of Mrs. Elizabeth Burns Battle, 319 Monroe 
street, near Tompkins avenue, on Saturday evening, the 2d of April. 
‘What fs Capitai?’’ will be discussed. Those desirous of joining the 
Economic Reading Circle are cordially icvited to be piesent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PittssurG.—J. B. Sharpe writes: An instance of the good effects of the 
recent increase in assessments came to my notice yesterday. A gentleman 
connected with the administration of the estate of ore of our recently 
deceased millionaices told me that the trus:ees had decided to offer for sale 
a number of va:ant lots which the dead Croesns had held for ten or twelve 
years, but which the increased assessment rendered, in their judgmert, no 
longer a profitable investment. 

The tendency of taxation of the liquor traffic to develop a monopoly of 
its sale had another illustration at the recent opening of the license court. 
The attorney, who in previons years had appeared before the court with a 
quiver full of remonstrances, acting as the representative of the law and 
order league, and that element of society through which it is supposed fil- 
trates whatever of sweetness and lizht penetrates the masses, was discov- 
ered to be in the employ of the liquor dealers’ association, the members of - 
which are equally as anxious as the lawand order people to restrict the 
namber of licenses granted. 

Rev. Oldham, pastor of the Butler Street. Methodist Church, is an able 
map, Of rare power and earnestness. His ideas come hot from the brain, 
and are winged with words of charming aptness and _ simplicity. 
He recently, in his pulpit, spoke of the many distressing phases of social 
life in large cities, and declared that the church was losing its hold upon 
the great centres of population, the stratecic points of modern civilization; 
that the heathen, the pagans of former times, no longer dwelt in the country 
as in the old Roman days, but were now to be found herdea in the cities; 
that the conditions of society were becoming reversed, and that Christian- 
ity of the fairest type and sweetest influence was now to be found In the 
country. Last Sabbath, during the course of his sermon, he spoke of 
several instances of destitution and want that had come under his personal 
notice during the previous few days. He did not hesitate to declare his 
belief that there was something wrong in the social machine, and that 
some remedy must be found. He confessed, however, with a pathetic 
frankness witch did credit to his intellectual honesty, that he had no solu- 
tion to offer—that as yet he had found no remedy. I commend him to the 
attention of the letter writing corps. 

Simultaneously with the posting of a gotice of a 10 per cent. reduc*ion In 
wages in the great blast furnace reat of the Shenango and Mahoning 
valleys, comes the announcement of acut of 50 cents per ton in freight 
rates from the Bigmiogbam district to points north of the Ohio. The | 
furnace men of of Shenango and Mahoning valleys are dependent upon 
the Connellsville f@ld for their supply of coke, the manufacture of which 
is in the hands of rigid monopoly. The Connelisville coke field is a black 
strip of territory, about seven miles wide by fifty miles long, lying some 
forty miles to the east of us. This little patch of earth supplies the greater — 
part of the coke produced iu this country, and the product is the finest in 
the world. The estate above referred to owas a splendid portion of thia 
territory, but, accordiog to the will of the testator, the hand of labor is not 
to be permitied to strike a pick into it during the next twenty years. Surely 
these workmen, who feel the tightening of the cords. ought to begiu to see 
the connection between theiz growing dcpendence and the bide-bound. 
monopoly of natural resources. 


PuiLapevPata.—George E. Chase writes: March lithThe subject of 
discussion at the Single Tax Society was “The Advantages nf Patent Rights.”” 
March 20th—birs. Burieigh opened the meeting by seadtng B. O. Flower’s. 
attisis in the jest Arenas, on tho ‘Dead Ses of Nineteenth Century — 
(iyi ” Mr. Forris oread & paper an* ‘The ES siasaad roe: = March 9% 








gpa seckations. 
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abe efforts of Mc. Conrad Newman, e debate was atranged {cr March 19, 
abe question, “That a Tax on Kent is the Only Just Tax,” in which G. 
Mezeens bad charge of the affirmative, and advocated the single tax 
Swelete a guve endience iu the achoolbouse. He was opposed by a school 
Sencher, Mr. Saceny, an orthodox protectionist, and by Mr. Baldwin, of 
{Glewn Mills. The debate lasted nearly two hours, and at its conclusion 
ern ree: for discussing the single tax tn other lyceums in 


: Pas memdegion Reform Club, Marek 27, Dr. Stanton Colt, of London, 
apeke on “The Social Life of the Masees.” 

‘She Philadelphia Single Tax Society will give their"third annual banquet, 
jm onlcheation of the birthday of Tuomas Jefferson, on Wednesday orening, 
Apeil 13. Music by Single Tax Orchestra and addressees by prominent 


March 31, 3. H. Mephencun will address the Philadelphia Single Tax 
ciety on “ Pablic Dente.” April +, G. F. Stephens will address the Ger- 
auaviown Single Tax Club on “‘Money.”’ April lv, Professor Patton will 
-p&dzese the Kensington teform Club ou * Protection.” April 1%, A. J 
‘Dies. will eAdress the Germantown Single Tax Club on “ Nationa! Banke." 
A debate on the single tax is belng arranged by J.C. Frost and J. Walter: 
po ee Broce wefore the West Philadelphia Young Men's Christian Aseocia- 


Lees  MICHIGAS. : 

 Aweias.—L. W. Hoch teas refused to ascopt the reuomtuativn for 
mayor. He would bave bad practically vo opposition, fa spite of his 
single tax “hobby.” The work we commenced last year will be 
continued, and the Democrat who will iu all probability succeed im te 
pight ip line with such municipal reforms as he has advocated—special 
mresatmonta for paving, Ownership of water works and electric light plant, 
etc. ‘These.jmcstions are a decided issue this spring, and our friends wi!l 
eave a majority in the Council. There will also be @ vote on the question of 
‘purchasing the water works, aud thas getting {rid of ja thirty-yesr rental! 
‘owmiract, which is exorbitant. Mayor Hoch has stepped aside because be 
will again be chosea chairman of the Democratic County Committee, and 
- Devemee in that capacity be can be of gteater service to the canee than in 
amy other within bis reach at present. 

| me of our single tax friends {rom Spriugvilic, « thriving village in the 
morthwesern part of thi: county, brings in a piece of very good news, one 
‘Rast con be especially commended to the attention of those who think the 
farmer cau never be brought to the support of the single tax. The 
- Paesis Club of Springville is a farmers’ organization which meete in the 
_ Wilage ball every Savarday evening for the discussion of political and 
evonomic questions, the discussions being interspersed with music, reading 
{on the «vening of March [2th the subject for diacnseion 
won, ”*How would the single tax affect the farmer?” Joseph Marab, who 
ean Jolued the ranks of the single taxers but receutly, took the affirmative 
af the question, and was opposed by Mr. Marvin Ladd, one of the ablest 
‘Sthoterm cl the cub. Five jedges were chocen, as usual, who were to pass 
- Jedigment upon the arguments of the dieputante. The single tax bad not 
feeem Blevussod before by the club, and bat few of its members knew 
mpything about the subject, except that ft had caused quite a 
@r in the city of Adrian through the circulation of the Advance, 
the pow single tak paper, and the controversy between Mavor Hoch aud the 
‘e@eor of the Adrian Times. After the argumente of both partics had been 
‘wads, and their points bad been picked to ploves in a running diacaasion, in 
wach mans Of the members participated, the judges retired and proceeded 
Rpagreeepcaa verdict. They retvarned in a very ebort time and announced 
‘hat they were agreed by a uzanimous vote that the points made in favor of 
Ue alagic tax were overwhelming and conclusive as against the objections, 
end that Mr. Marsh was fully catitled to the honors oj the evening. The 
‘ Datralt Free Prese once made the obecrvation that “it is not improbable 


aan thie mesting of the Phenix Club indicate that the Free Press wax 
ot wench aula in tte estimate. 


Ouxavo.— Warren Worth Halley writes : ‘Thus tar the following goutle- 


quest, Apell 13: Rev. A. J. Cleare, Rev. Joseph Adams, ox-United States 
Attorney Mark Bangs, Captein J. F. Waters, and Joho Z. White. The 
Rov. Mr. Cleave, who ic a Swodenborgian milvieter, will respond to the 
‘geeet “The Land Belongs in Usafruct to the Living.” Other toasts have 
wot yet born aecigued. Among other: who are expected to speak are &. 8. 
Gongers, Judge Taley, C. 8. Darrow and Thomas W. Handford. The 
eulebration promices to be a big success, and I bope thst our friends will 


mists.” 


to help along the good cause. His letter was read to the club, ad 
received with applause. 
Among our visitors on Thuraday evening were Mr. Moser, of St. Louts, 


should have insisted on having ‘them give usa word or two by way of 
encouregement. Mr. Mover will be with us most of the time for the next 


KENTUCKY. | 
Bow.ine Gusex.—Ivy H.Teel writes: The people of this section are awaken- 
ing to the realization that land speculation should be abolished. A bill has 
been introduced in our State Legislature providing tbat al) credits be aeseesed 
without any allowance for debits. This brought out a how! from business 
men in general, and the Board of Trade of Louisville appointed a commit- 
tee which emp!oyed the beet counsel to assist in protesting against. th 
abeurd mescure. Several five speeches were made against the bill, and 
were published in pamphlet form and distributed throughout the state. In 
these speeches one cannot help but see the outlines of the cat. in suc! 
expressions as ‘‘ The power to tax is the power to destroy ;” ‘ Raise our, 
= and you will force us tu other states,”’ etc. 

We singic tazers have reasovs to be ‘greatly encouraged. The align of 
the times even in the South, where we are bothered with race wars and — 
other impediments, show that the ieaven Is leavening the whole lump. A: 
prominent business man said after reading Tom LL. Johnson's speech before 
the revenue commissioners of Washington, that “it contained more sound 
doctrine on taxation than the total writings of all known polities’ ¢ econ 
Hurrah for Tom ‘ 


IOWA. 


Cavan Karivs.—W. Edwin Brokaw writes: The night of March. 1 
spoke on “ Vractical Taxation ” fn 4 school house about four miles south 
Cedar Rapids. There was a fair attendance and close attention paid to my 
talk, after which questions were asked. On the afternoon of March 20. 
spoke in the church at Shuesville, 10 a wel!l-filled house, upon * Public 
Morality vs. Private Gain.’ Of course I gave them the ethical side of the 
single tax, which they drank in for an hour aud a quarter with apparent 
relish, especially the women, whe composed nearly half the audience. The 
volley of questions they tired at mv at the close evidenced the surprise with 
which they-had listened to such new aud radival tdeas. It was probably 
the first time since tbe war that the sIumbers of some of those villagers had 
beendisturhed by a new idea. The yuunger meu showed tight acd challenged | 
us to debate, and it was tinally agreed that we debate the single tax question 
in the Shueyville school house on March 24. That night two buggy-loads 
of us Went down to Shueyville from Mr. Booth’s neighborhood, about six | 


‘miles, over muddv roads, arriving there about 7:30 to find tae school house: : 


locked. Some one found a window he could open, and we took possession. 


‘We ecnt @ messenger to the store to invite “our friends, the enemy,” to _ 


come and see ue. When they got there they had no notion of debating, 
and wanted me to “lecture.’’ Mr. Booth and I insisted upon the origina — 
programme, and when J said that I would uot “lecture” unless they posi- 
tively refused to debate they came to time. 1 opened the discussion in a 
fitteen-mipute presentation of the reasons why ‘* all public revenues should 
be raised by taxes upon land values only,’’ after which each side used 
alternately fram ten to fitteen :ainutes until 11 o'clock, The usual stock 
objections, and some very foolish ones, were brought forward. After 
adjournment qaite s un:cber took away a supply of the literature J offered 
them. The encouraging thing about all this is that a year ago it: would 
have been about impossible to get these people to listen to me at all. ‘“‘ The 
atorm centre is moving Eastward,’ and the farmers of Eastern lone. are 


now waking up. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Sas Francisco.—James 8. Reynolds writes : The Single Tax Bociet 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 


Whereas, Several bills are pending in Congress for éoiine th ‘a 
Government lands to the several states and territories in which those 
are situated ; nad 

Whereas, Those bilis, or some of them, provide for reating @ bonded 
indebtedness, ostensibly to reclaim those arid lands; and 

Whereas, There remain in those states and territories millions of acres of 
prodactive) and, needing no costly reclamation, but held out of use by private 
owners solely for speculation—an area sufficient to supply all the wants of 
present and increasing population for generations to come; therefore, 

REso_ven, By the Single Tax Society of the city and connty of Sau Fran- 
cleoo, in mecting assembled for the discussion of this sulj-ct, that there ts 
no need now to reclaim the government arid lands, nor will there be for. 
man yoors tocome; thattodo so now would impose u be po the people a 

a grievous bacden that productive industry is now ill 
able to hae, and benefiting none bat land epeculators, contract jobbers and 
bondholders. 
_ Resoivap, That we protest against the passage of any of said bills, or 
any billto directly or indirectly cede the government arid lands to apy. 
state or territory. 

Reso.vep, That we urge on Congress the abolition of all taxes, duties. 
and tariffs now levied, and the imposition instead thereof of one direct tax 
on land values, to the end that it mav bocome unprofitable for owners to | 
hold land out of use, thus stimulating enterprise, the employment of labor,. 
= — ot wealth, and correspondingly increasing the home market 

ucts. 

Rgso.vep, That the president and seuretary ate hereby directed to eend 
a copy of these resolutions to cach Senator and Representative in Congress 
from this state, and to every member known to be favorable to the prince 


ples of the single tax. 


George H. Francouer addressed the necting on the subject, Why Are. 
Times Hard," showing the cause to be primarily the misdirection of 
ground rent from public revenue to private hands, thus on the one hand 
depleting the resources of the people, and on the other, furnishing the 
capital with which the “ money power’ and all minor monopolies oppress: 


The crusade against ** large lapd-boidings’’ bas broken out afresh. 


already stated in'Tas Staxpanp, the Southern Pacific Ratlroad newspaper 
| at Gacramento has collected ‘acts from a lange number of counties. 
“om the tendency of land to accumulate in large tracts and in few hands, 
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chowing some of the evil resnlts. w. H. Mille, Southern Pacific: land agent, 
‘has recently published a six-columa article recounting the facts, and. edi- 
ee comment thereon, and adding his specific remedies: 
: “ Legisiation designed to prevent the mortgaging of land as secur. 
ity sfseh the loan of money and the interest thereon,” which he thinks would 
_ be a death blow at once to the further accumulation of land in large quanti- 
~ thes ; and second, “ Enforced subdivision, after the model of the code Napo- 
leon, to the heirs of descendants.” 

“ But,’ he adds, “all these limitations and regulations are temporizing 
at best. I am in favor of a law absolutely probibiting any man to dev'se 
in his will more than 1,000 acres of land, and declaring that any excess of 
that acreage shall be sold for the benefit of the estate, and in such a way as 
not to inflict loss, say one-fifth in each year for five years, and that the sales 

- ehall be directed by the court.”’ 


Following Mills’s article, copious extracts from it appeared ip other 
papers all over the State,. with editorial comment ;—“ thoughtful and inter- 
esting paper,”’ ‘‘ thoughtful and exhaustive paper,” ‘able and covers the 
whole field ;°—all as like as two clover leaves, a sure sign of a comn.on 
origin, and evincing a purpose to raise, by main strength and awkward- 

_ ness, a false iasue on the land question. The object is not far to seek. 
Immigration to California has come to a standstill, choked to death by 
land booms and the policy of the railway company of charging “‘all the 
trafiic will bear.”” Every county and hamlet in the State has had its land 
boom, or boomlet, some a bountiful crop, but they are now all in the 
trough of the sea, business depressed as never before, money a glut in the 


banks, wages and interest low and tending lower, thuusands of willing - 


hands out of work, and nowhere a sign to cheer. Something must be 
done, and hence these preparations for legislation next winter against 
large land holdings. And now, as part of the programme, comes C. P. 
Huntington with an order to “ buy large tracts of land, cut them up intosmall 
farms, and dispose of them to actual settlers on easy terms.” This will 
be widely advertised in the Eastern States. The purpose fs to create a 
- diversion of public attention from the part that the railway company has 
played in causing the present business depression, and start a new land 
‘o0om for the whole State. 
More trouble to asyess “ them rich feliows,’’ who deposited several mill- 
fons at the United States Sub-Treasury jast before the date fixed for 
assecament. The Attorney-General says the money is lawfully assessable, 
The eub treasurer says he is instructed not to disclose the names of deposi- 
tora. And the assessor is now considering what he will do about it. When 
interviewed by Tae Staxvand, his chief deputy, Mr. Herzer, said: ‘ Yes, 
we might question every man in the city, if he has any money on deposit in 
the sub treasury, but then you know menu who would do that to evade 
taxes, might forget all about it when we ask them.” ~ 
** Yes, taxing personal property is expensive nonseuse ; 
is a delusion.” 
- What would be the vtfect of laying taxes alion land values ’ 
that would cost almost nothing; could all be done right bere in the cftice ; 
we do that now for land values.”” ‘Yes, the tax would coliect itgelf. You 
must believe in the Henry (:eorge plan ?”’- 


It is all wrong ; it 


CANADA. 


Toxuntov.—Kobert Tyson writes: ‘The insensible influence upon public 
opinion of the single tax doctrines in the air is manifesting itself again in 
the strenuous opposition sroused by the attempt of Colonel Alexander's 
syndicate to acquire the fee simple of certaim marsh lands in Asbridges 
Bay, opposite Toronto’s water front. Thesyndicate wants to reclaim these 
lands; and the people, headed by at least two Toronto datly newspapers, 
> gay, emphatically : ‘‘ You may have a lease, but we part with no more city 
land.” Our Trades and Labor Council, in which there are some level, 
e-onomic heads, has put down both feet on the right side of this question. 
So have the Nationalists, and, of course, the Single Tax Assoviation. The 
_ watter is before the Ontario Legislature Private Bills. Committee, which 
will not let the City Council part with the fee without submitting the ques- 

: ton to the people’s vote. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS: 


Division A—M. Senn, Enterprise, Ran. : 

Division B—W. M. Campbell, Autrim, Kan. 

Division C—A. F. Allen, Vineland, Kan. 

Division D—E. W. Melville, Eudora, Kau. > 

Division E—Judge W. P. Campbell, Wichita, Kan. - 

The above are thinking men who recognize the social problem: and would 


be valuable additions if they could be shown the effectiveness of the single 


‘tax. 

Divisions F and H—-B. 0. Aylesworth, president of Drake Univesity, Des 
Moines, Ia., is inclined to accept Christian socialism, but knows little about 
our. principles. 

Division G—Rev. Henry Hopkins, 916 Holmes street, Kansas City, Mo., 
conducts bi-monthly meetings in his church to discuss political questions. 

Division I—Mrs. M. J. Merrick, president Business Women’s Association, 
San Antonio, Tex. This association is intended for mutual aid and 
improvement. 


- Division J—E. K. Kane, mayor of Baird, Tex., in a recent address to bis 


fellow citizens, says on the tramp question: ‘‘Employ them not, even a 
greatly reduced prices; feed them not; let them not harbor in outhouses 


but drive them off, and we will soon abate an almost intolerable nuisance.” | 


Division K—Sun, of Salem, Va., a paper recently started. From the 
experience of the corpe new papers are very willing to publish clear letters 
on the single tax. 


Division L—Professer G..8. Innis, Hausline, Minn. Writes vl taxation 


forthe Farm, Stock, and Home. Recently said in that paper, ‘‘Nocom- 


ve work upon taxation exists to-day in the Rosiiah language, ee 
erything y 


ry Why, : 


| strong are the argu 


‘Brouklyn oN. ¥.) Times. 


' from the taxpayer. 


much ‘and os “long as the sieople will stand it, and then And romething 


“else.” ~ 


Divisions M and O—Jadge H. J. Whitmore, Lincolu, Neb. Has an 
article on city government in Nebraska State Journal of March 6. He. 
advocates that taxpayers only should vote, male or female, and that | 
improvements benefiting particular locaiities, should be paid for by gen- 


eral or special aseccsments. Also that created monopvlies should pay for’ 


thelr privileges; bat farther thun this he does not go on the question of tax- 
ation. 

Divieton N—James Yuill, Cedar Rapids, lowa, in a paper read before: 
the Edgewood Farmers’ Alliance, advocated combination by the farmers as. 
the nea means of meeting combinations of capital. 3 

Nep York, 1674 Broadway.” MaRIAN Dana MAcpaMiEL, Secretary. : 


— OBJECT LESSONS. 


This: departoant contains  éonitalina Tabt gathered from all parts of the world, t 
of current interest and permanent. value, and {llustrate sucial and. polttie iI pi 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources js solicited. ; 


e OLD PARCHMENTS. 
lu the upper part of the eflty of New York lies a tract uf land which 

originally part of wit is knewn as the Apthorpe farm. Jt is an aban: 
doned highway. Tiugh very small in area this land is worth to-day. the 
comfortable sum of 0), which means that apy one wanting to use it 
must pay ont of bi#earnings something like $30,000 a year. 
words, the ownership of this abandoned highway will enable its owner to 
take from the wealtl, which other people will in the future produce, enough — 
to enable the owner fp live most comfortably without producing anything 
or doing anything bif}pself. It is not strange, therefore, that a gieat effort 
should-be made to secure this privilege of a free annual inflow of great - 
wealth. Two decisions alfect the question. One holds that when a high- 
way is abandoned the land goes to the persons who own abutting land at 
the time of abandoninent; the other holds that it goes to the heirs of those 
who were the owners when the highway was laid out. The question at 
issue in the Apthorpe case is whether the privilege described above shall 
go to an Apthorpe descendant or to the present owners of abutting land. 
To the public, however, it makes little difference which of these two sets of . 
claimants secure the privilege, since the public will be obliged in either 
vase to contribute about $30,000 a year, which will increase aa demand for 
that land advances, to people who do nothing to earn it except to hunt up— 
inusty parchments, and occupy the time of the courts in overhauling the 
transactions of genevations long since passed away, and with whose affairs _ 
we of this time bave no more real relations than we have with those of the 
ancient Egyptians. 


WHO PAYS THE FIDDLER 2 


San Fraucisco Star. 

R. E. Dunn, a civil engineer of Placer County, has lately been investigat 
ing land holdings in that county, with reference to their bearing on th 
irrigation question. In a commuzication to the Placer Argus he summar. 
izes as follows : ; 

‘* From this it appears that slightly over one-half the total acreage of the 
portion of the county considered, about 57 per cent. of the arable part, fs 
owned by seventy-nine proprietors, whose separate holdings are 500 acres 
or more in extent. 

“The assessment of this land is 45 per vent. of the total assesementof the. 
land, and of the improvements not quite 17 per cent. of the total assess- 
ment of improvements. 

** The small proprietors, 1,076 in bumber, have 128,035 acres, about 43 per 
vent. of the total arable area, assessed for 5+ per cent. of the total land 
assessment, and their improvements are assessed at a trifle over 83 per 
cent. of the whole: assessment for fmprovements.’’ 7 

Thus, without intending it, and for quite a different purpose, the izriga-.. 
tionists have shown that the present systcrn of taxation isso worked as to. 
make the great body of California farmers—as 1,076 to 7—pay seven-: 
tenths of the taxes, though owning less than half the land. Mr. Dunn’s — 
article has been widely copied into other papers with comment, so that {tis 
not unreasonable to suppose that some farmers will pause in their clamor for 
land-loan biils and the national junk shop long enough to figare out if they 


_ are not being taxed to support land speculation as well as the public rev- 


enue, and also if it makes any difference whether the speculators are citi- 

zens or aliens; and also if exempting improvements wouldn’t be a good : 

idea. : 
CHEAP GOODS AND DEAR MEN. 

Charles E. tarnt. 
If high-priced land with high-priced wares make men cheap, reverse | 
process ; make land worth nothing (except rental value), and goods cheay 

but men dear—by the single tax. 


THE SINGLE TAX PROBLEM. 


Graud Kapids (Mich. Vemocrat. 
This problem has passed beyond the plane of ridicule ‘to which it wa 
exposed when, in iis later phases, it first attracted public attention. © Ea 


| eat, honest men have become its advocates, and it is offered to the world Ss 


& panacea for many 


the social and economic ills which afflict society. 
‘Those who have not 


udied the subject will be surprised to know how. 
ints in its favor. 


A TYPICAL INSTANCE. 


f Assessors of San Francisco raised the valuation £ 
$4,500 to 35,000. This brought a vigorous protest 
p this, eleven of the prominent citizens of the neigh- 
n lived came forward and swore that the property 
,000, and offered to purchase it at those ARES Tt 
G the valuation was kept at ices : : 


Recently the Boar 
a man’s property f 





In other 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


. MANUFACTURES AND MILLIONAIRES. 
Mary G. Raith, of Tioga, Pa., in behalf of a neighbor, asks if the single 
id mot exempt the great manufacturing establishments, aad also 
who are Worth millions of dollars. 
Se much of the property of great manufacturing establishments as their 
proprietors thomeclves create would indeed be exempt. Is not that just ? 
Why shold a laree producer be taxed on his productand a smal) producer 
-getree® 80 muxch of their property, hocever, as they receive from the 
public—the land of which they have exclusive u-e—wou'd be taxed accord- 
fagtoitevaluce. It isno part of our policy to tax rich men because they 
arerich. We would tax the special privileges of all men, according to the 
market value of those privileges. 
As to the exemption of men worth; millions, if they really earn 
thelr millions why should they not be cxempt? The man who can 
aetaally produce a miliion dollars’ worth of property is a man to 
bbe commended, not to be fined. To this, no doubt, the questioner 
would agree. He would say, however, that it is not to the producers 
@f millions, but to the men who appropriate millions without earning 
them, that be refers. But a moment's thought will convince Lim that 
man can get a million without earning it, unless he possesces some 
‘gpecial privilege noder the law. Now, the greatest of a!] such special privi- 
 Seges Is that of owning land which, of commonright. belongs no more to one 
wuam then to another; and this privilege ic not only the <reatest, but it is 
- Che mother of al] others. Atolicsh it, and no one wou'd be a millionaire 
waless he deserved to be, and became one without diminishing the comforts 
effany other man. 
‘Vet, thongh land ownership is the mother of all injustice, the private pos- 
aeesion of land by individuals is necessary to the free production of wealth, 
ped any plan that abolishes ownership must at the same time secure pos- 
‘geaten, This the single tax would do. It would guarantee undisturbed 
‘possession, but upon condition that occupiers pay anvual land values into 
the pablic treasury. Thus, men would pay taxes according to the value of 
‘be Jand they posecssed, and retain as their unquestioned property all 
e ‘that they oould produce from it above its value. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS A LANDLORD. 
George BR. Bowell, of Bowling Green, Ky., who says that the single tax is 


becoming popular among the best citizens of his region, asks if under it the 


goveramont would not be a landlord on a large scale. 

‘Zale is a Giret imprescion, because it is supposed that the soterniiee 
would take possession of land and rent it to tenants. But that is not the plan 
‘Tho plan embodies ali the benefits of government ownership, such as the ap- 
PRoaties of land valees to public use, with none of its objectionable features, 
park on that to which Mr. Rowell refers—government landiordism. We pro- 
pone to fay all taxes, sot upon land, but upon the value of land. Hence, 
Jand without value would pay no tax. If not wanted, it would lie as an open 
@emmon, free for anybody to use it as he might like. If anyone should 
want it, becon]! take peasession without | ve, license, or deed from either 
Sedivideal or government; or if already 7s is possession, under a deed or 
@Mberwiee, be could retain poesescion of 3 (eee tax. But when others 
wanted the same land, it would have a ‘value; and when that value 
Stacked, the tax would apply according to the value. 

Mer would this kind of land be orly that which is now without value. It 
weuld belong to a very superior clacs. Under existing laws money can be 
made without labor by simply buying land and holding it in reserve for a 
gies. Thismakes land acarce and Jeaves only that of a very poor kind to be 
had for nothing. But under the single tax, money could not be made in 
that way, and land not wanted for uce wonid be abandoned. It is easy to 
pee, therefore, that land which would be open to whoever wanted it would 
Mota all communities and be of a much higher grade, both fertility and 
Preetion considera’, than the best government land to be had now. 


be 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—f. Wictar. Brown, Jr., vrites from Philadelphia: Many good single 

ge are branching off with the proposition to leave a slight selling value 

the landlon’ when their property is aseessed, in order to obtain a more 

eorrect valuation the next time. They say that if selling value were 

eutively destroyed there would bo no basis on which to determine land 

‘walee, a0 as to fiz the assesoment. They declare, moreover, that by leaving 

alight eclling valae to the landholder the cost of assessment would be 

Cheaper, as then the owner himself would help assess his land by making 
- polling price which wou'd be a guide to the public authorities. 

_- ‘Seat this doctrine is wrong there can be no donbt. First, because it is 
against the fandametal principle that rent of land belongs entirely aud of 
Fight to thecommanity. Second, because under the single tax no sell- 
Sing price could or ought to cxi-t. Economic rent would remain according 

‘gp Ricardo’s law, and would continue wiether people wished it or not. 

Destroy all ecliing valae au‘ rent will persist. 

-: We have such a habit of thinking first of the sclling price of Jand that 
we forect the selling price is not the primary value, but is derived from the 
Bente] walec. present and prospective. When wereach a basis of pure rent 
q@osbalirex ona natural bosivess Jaw, and although our assessors may not 
be able to arrive at exact rent in every case, yet with tne determination of 
encwty to live up to daty and take all the rent, the greed and selfish opera- 
Gens of landlords in speculating with land values will tend to disappear. 
Bent is all we ask and all we can rightly deal with, and the idea of ascer- 
faleleg rent b; compoting Grct the gelling price and then taking rent 
poourding tc ii«. provesiing zate of interest on money, is liko making trans 

obazges Ly &u actitcate cf chs cost of a railzoad. 


r danring @ tare the oRrpoE cant ey the rent t Ry the interest om whet 
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could be done there would be amall aiticalty io finding profitable tnvest- : 
went for money. 

The more active and regular business is in a community, the more easy 
will it be to determine the rent of land, because market prices are best 
made and maintained hy steady trade. The best feature of the single tax 
{s the equality it will cause to grow out of uniformly proeperous conditions : 
in trade. 

The most damaging institution of the present situation is land monopoly, 
and so long as any temptation to speculate in Jand values is left that per-— 
nicious institution will thrive. A difference in degree is not what single _ 
tax crusaders are contending for; it is to abolish the injustice. a 

—C. J. Buell writes from St. Anthony Park, Minn.: We are largely free 
traders here, aud there is a feeling that the northwest should take the lead - 
for free trade and direct taxation. J can’t quite agree with Mr. Shear- 
man. 
taxation right among the western states, where the burden would really be .- 
heaviest in proportion to land value, and then the abolition of tariff taxes 
and the adoption of direct taxes would compel the states to come to the 
single tax. This :n its turn wonld tend to redistribute population, dimin- 
ishing that of the large cities and increasing the number iz the rural dis- 
tricts, and thus do away with the apparent injustice. 

The presence of population being the cause of land value, the adoption : 
of the single tax wou'd soon so readjust things that to tex according to 
population would come pretty near to the ideal of the singletaxer. Appor-_ 
tionment according to population is much simpler than according to land 

value. and avoids a)l these difficulties that arise from partes < different. atand- 
ards of valuation in different counties. 


NEWS OF THE W EEK. 
- DOMESTIC. 

The New York Bar Association, at an unusually large meeting, adop ed 
a report denouncing the action of Judge Maynard, of the Court of Appeals, 
when Deputy Attorney-General of New York, in abstracting from the mail 
of avother officer an election return from Dutchess County. The report 
embodies a resolution, ca}ling upon the Le zislature to consider the propriety 
of removing Judge Maynard from office. It was by means of this act of 
Masnard that the Democrats galied a majority in the State Senate, for . 
which Governor Hill, who was in collusion with Maynard, was credited with. 
saving the State to his party. : 

Governor Russell of Massachusetts announces that he is not a candidate : 
for the Presidency, and warmly urges Mr. Cleveland's nomination. : 

Walt Whitman, the poet, is dead at the age of seventy-three. He was — 
a Democrat in the broadest sense and a port of remarkable power and — 
insight. His facalty ot conveying the elusive moods of nature in prose 
or verse has, perhaps, never been surpassed. 

The proposition to create a speedway in Central Park, New York. pro- 
vided for by a bill recently passed in the Legislature, has been abandoned 
in the face of overwhelming public opposition. 

Roger Q. Mills has been eiected United States Senator from Texas. 

Ung Hone, a Chinese, who reached the United States by way of Can 
ada, and who has, by an order of the United States Court, returned to. the 
latter jurisdiction, was excluded by the Canadian officials, and the United 
States Marshal iu charge of Ung Hong was threatened with arrest should 
he persist in attempting to place Ung Hong within the Canadian line, Ung 
Hong is now in the United States, and at liberty. me 

_ FOREIGN. 

Von Caprivi has been persuaded to retain the post of chancellor of the 
German Empire, but he resigns that of presideut of the Pru<sian cabinet, 
and Count Von Eulenburg takes that post. Hereafter the two offices will 
be kept separate. 

The education bill has been abandoned in the Prussian Landtag. ‘This 
is a triumph of the Liberals over the administration and the Emp ror. — 

The eight-hour law for miners was defeated in the British House 
Commons. Friends of the miners voted against the meazure. 

An attempt was made on Saturday to kill M. Boulet, public esceuie: 
of Paris, by blowing up the house in which he lived. The house was 
wrecked and seven pereons were burt, though Boulet escaped uninjured. 
The attempt is ascribed to Anarchists, and one of that party affirms that 
persons prosecuting Hnarctis's will be followed up with like vengeance 


* FREELAND.” 


Dr. Theodor Hertzka’s book, “Freeland,” is the imaginative story of 

colony which settled in Central Africa for the purpose of demonstrating 
by actual experiment, an economic theory of the author. Some of the id 
of Dr. Hertzka, whois a well-Lnown political economist of Austria, a 
clear and defiaite: but in many respects his thought is involved, and it ie 
not without difficulty that his theory can be dag out of the story by means © 
of which be endeavors to expound {t. Theschere works admirably—in | 
the story ; there fs not the slightest friction atany point, Bat whethertt 
would work at all in actual practice, and why it worked smoothly in the 
story, are questions which the book does not very clearly auswer, 
told plainly enongh that no land should be owned either by iadividaalsor 
the state; that there should not be even exclusive rights of posseasion, 
but that any land anywhere in the community should at all times be as free 
to one person as to another. This principle runs through the narr itive. : 
Y. there appears to be no conflict as to possession. It is just at this point 
that the story is unsatisfactory in a philosophic foint of view. The prin- 
ciple is sound, aud one which can be put in practice by the simple method 
ot taking the value of differences in land for public use; butin * Freeland ' 
there is no adequate explanation of the absence of conflict. : 

Production is cerried on by voluntary associations, and any one is at 
Liberty to join ons cr more of these assccigtions and work with it. His 


Tmembersbip {5 wholly in bis own discretion. Hp oan be netther rejected sag 
: @ ba vecaivna as compensation 9 the 





I think he would fiud the most radical sentiment in favor of direct... | 





Weare: . 





has a right to equal opportunities with his fellow man, and no more. 
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which is based upon the services he renders to the association, measured in 
hours’ labor. If a member finds that some other association is making 
greater profits than his own, it is supposed thet be will transfer his services | 
tothat. Hence, when one association has better nataral opportunities than 
others, caused by greater fertility, better location, or any of the factors that 
usually give rise to reut, the effect will be apparent in its profits, and it wiil 

-hot be necessary to evict the association, since everybody may join it and 
shere in its good luck. This would equalize differences of opportunity, and 

- pent would take the form of higher wages. 

It is doubtful if that would beso; but if it would be, the anthor loses 
sight of the effects upon wages of equalizing opportunity ; for, blinded by 
the conditions that surround him, he fiads it necessary tc establish a com ° 
munistic scheme (a name which he would scout, however) for distributicg 
capital among the people as they may want it. He is led to do this bya 
false notion of interest ; and his whole scheme is intended, as he explains, 
to merge interest and rent in wages. In doing that:he ignores the fact that, 
in an effort to divide rent equally, he divides wages without any other rela- 
tion to service than such as a time-measurement may indicate. 

Theacheme js a natural development from tte tangled economic philosophy 
__ of the German schools, and is a fit subject for the study of American wor. 
~ shippers at the shrine of Economie Confusion. 


PERSONAL. 


James H. Canfield, son of the Rev. Dr. Canfield, formerly. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., but now of Vermont, was born at Delaware, Ohio, Mare. 1S, 1847. 
Brougit up on a New England farm, he prepared for coilege in the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y¥.) Collegiate and Polytechnic [ustitute, ard was graduated at 
Wiliams’ College, Massachusetts, in 1868. Following bis graduation he 
engaged in con- 
structive railroad- 
ing in Iowa and 
Minnesota in the 
years from 1868 to. 
isv!, and having 
“meantime studied. 

‘law was admitted 
tothe bar at Jack-. 
son, Mich., in 1872. 
After practicing law 
at 8t. Joseph, Mich., 
from 1872 to 1877, 


. during three years 


of which time be 

served the city gra. 

tuitously as Super- 

iutendent of Public 

Instruction, he was 

called in 1877 to the 

State University of 

Kansas, where he 

remained in differ- 

-ent positions until 

1891, when he became chancellor of the University of Nebraska, which 
place he now hoids. Professor Canfield was president of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, was for four years secretary of the National 
Educational Association and for one year its president, and is the author 
of an able pamphlet entitled * Taxation; a Plain Taik for Plain People,” 
published by the Patnams of New York, in which he advocates the. single 
tax on land values as the best mode of raising all public revenues. 


J. H. Wilkinson, of Woodbury, Penn., is a proof that old age doesn’t 
always mean mental ossification. Though eighty-four years old, he is a3 
alert and active in mind and body as most well preserved men of sixty. 
Recently persuaded t-y a friend to read ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ he 
became a convert to its teaching. He is a readv a: d eloquent speaker and 
an adroit debater, and has already done much good single tax work in that 
fertile plateau on the Alleghanies known as Morrison’s Cove, whose largest 
village is Woodbury. 

The most original, and at the same time most strikingly truthfal, p lit- 

ical cartoon of the period ts the full page drawing in last week’s Life, from 
the artistic pen of W. A. Rogers. It rhows the White Houce in the lett 
distance, with Cleveland striding towards it from the right distance, and 
in the foreground Hill mounted on a tiger, which, with all its might, is 
a ee The cartoon is entitled: **Great Haste with Little 
Speed. 

Hf. F. Gardiner, editor of the Hamilton (Canada) Times, recently gave an 
address before the Young Liberal Club there, in the course of which he 
showed himself to be strongly in favor of the single tax on land values. 

_ Alfred J. Wolf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who fs explaining the single tax to 
the readers of the Hebrew Standard, is welcomed by the editor in a 
flattering editorial. 
Miss E. Jean Nelson, of the De Pauw Un'versity, who won the prize for 
oratory in the Indiana contest between Franklin, Wabash and Hanover 
 Colleger, and Batler, Indiana and De Pauw Universities, spoke upon 
** Industrial Freedom,” the point of her argument being that every man 
Miss 
Nelson is niueteen years old, and a daughter of one of the most prominent 
 ¢itizens of Putnam County, Indiana. 

_ Ella Mand Frye, editor of The Shoestring, is president of the Hub Ama- 
teur Journalists’ Club of Boston. Judging from her editorials, Miss 
Frye, if not @ single tax woman, has some of the leading symptoms. 

There is another Henry George in the United States. This tims bis last 
name is Forsyth. For the present, progress rather thag poverty engages 
his attention, while his deld of observation ‘8 Hmited te the Ney York 

oe of Yonkers. 
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Rev. Henry 4. Adams replied as follows: “Enclosed is my heartily signed 
endorsement. I have come to take a s and in New York for the vital neces- - 
sity of asserting the Church’s relation to the great question of society. 
Cannot 1 look forthe support of you and yours? I have come to try the 
experiment of leading a eolid, determined body of young men who have 
‘seen the light,’ into the building up of a great catholic, economic parish, 


‘which shall, at all events, witness to the facts, that God made things right 


and that things are decidedly wrong.’’ Mr. Adams ought to succeed on 
that platform. His church is at Eighty-second street and Park avenue. It 
18 a Very large building, of much architectural beauty, and there is an excel- 
Jent choral service. Four courses of sermens are announced, as follows: 
Sundays, at 10:30 a.m, ‘‘The Larger Life; Sundays, at 8 p.., ‘*The 
Battle of Life ;’? Wednesdays, at 8 r.M., ‘* Undiscovered and Unobserved. 
Portions of the Prayer-Book ;’’ Fridays, at S rp. m., ‘‘The Silences of God 
and of Life.’’ 

J. R. Markly, president of the Benton Courty, “tre., Abstract Company, 
who created such consternation there among speculators through his 
‘¢ Present Owner Book,”’ which raised the assessments on certain lands 
some &100,000, is vice-president at large of the State Association of Demo-. 
cratic clubs. He is @ single taxer. 


THE FAILURE OF DEMOCRACY. 
Syracuse Industrlal Gazette. " 
The trouble with the Democratic position of tariff reform is that it is half- 


hearted, and only goes half way. The popniar way, the logical way, the ae 


just way to reform the tariff is to do away with the tariff altogether. Free. es 


trade is the necessity of the country. 


OUR CAUSE FOR WAR WITH CHILI. 


Judge (Rep.). . 

Young Mr. Egan was doubtless engaged in an effort to swindle Chili out 
of several million dellars, and if old Mr. Egan had no knowledge of or inter- : 
est in the matter he was amazingly obtuse for so able and covetousa man | uo 


- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
‘Tae Svanparp is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and ts the leading 


‘single tax and free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price is 


$3.00 a year, payable in advance. 
Standard Extension List for 1892.—To introduce Tue STanDarpD to new 


Yeaders, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers, 


subscriptions for 1892 at $1.00. This offer is not for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription éo the last issue of 1892. 

Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of THE STanpaRD, In remitting in postage. 
stamps, ones ard twos are preferred to those of larger denomiuation. . 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

Erpiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your papershows _ 
the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date is an indi-. 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 


Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is snk oe 


Your name cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 
Communications.— All communications for publication should be addressed 
to Editor of Tig STaNDARD. Business letters should be invariably addressed : 
to THe STANDARD, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
CIRCULATION OF ‘“* THE STANDARD.”’ 


Regular subscriptions received this | WOK 5 i sors cneeci ce co eec ee seeees 
Extension + 
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52 
Total subscriptions for week ending March 28 ....... cc ecece cee enee | 8S 
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Total circulation, issue Of March 30....escecesescereeeeess eveee 6,353 
—— ‘ = Ye 
For the purpose of enabling regular subscribers to see whether or not. 
their respective States are sufficiently represented in the Extenston List, we 
give the list by States. We make no comment ; each subscriber may 
make his own. The list is as follows : 


Alabama. ....cceccccaccrvccece 6! Mississippi. . 00.2... ecco ee ene’ 
{| Montana....... 
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Tennessee ...... 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
WITHIN FOUR WALLS. 
ALICE CHITTRNDES. 


saiauas ds ot eae aapeioen te ke 


world,” cays a writer, “ites within the four walls | 
} be restful; for the latter a pale blue or cream 


the home.”’ 
-SJeere ts wo doult but that the word “home” 
sagects d‘fcrent fdcas to different people. 


“There's no place like home,”’ he 

asia, i anke uae good thing there aint.” 
- To me, the word suggete a little white farm- 
fouse. Not the parlor of that farmhouse, which, 
Mike wot comutry parlors in those days, was, I 
Sear, eomewhat cold and stiff; but the long, low 
Mischen, With ite wide Greplace, occapled when 
. the autumn came with a big, old-fashioned cook- 
 gtowe. The woodwork of the room was painted a 
et Blne—today it would be called an “old 
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piske and terre coties prodacs ko apparent change 
im the aize of a room. | 


Where there are many windows, a darker paper 
may be used than ina room not so well lighted. 


| For the first the new shade of café au lait (which 
| $e a misnomer, since the papers shown are more 


the color of coffee with cream), with a design in 
tighter and darker tints of the same color, would 


ground, with garlands of roses in the Louis XV1. 
style, in palest rose and blue, would give increased 
cheerfulness. 
Cartridge, or felt papers, in delicate or warm 
tinte, make delightful backgrounds for pictures, 
' while i€ there are few or no pictures to be hung, 
&@ payer inthe colonial of classic design furnishes 
a wal! better. 
Let‘the carpet be in the same tones, but darker 
than the paper, and you have made an artistic 


negate: 


" UNEARN ED INCREM ENT. 


a 
- 


lee,” and would be cousidered artistic; then, I | 


‘Sear,  wasa matter of coonomy. There was a | 


but of cloth dyed in the wool, the soft hues of 
-‘@bich led my childish soul with delight. Tovs 
‘gpd books were scarce, and mauy an hour did 
we children spend in Gnding bite of father’s great 
‘ecst, and Mollie's laxt year's schoo! dress, and 
Methe Ben's fret trousers, and that tiny thread of 
god—we bad cut and sewed the rags ourselves— 


_ gpd we well remembered that thie was from Ted- | 


| @ie's dawndl nightgown. 

‘Tere wana “ Bostyn rocker,” cushioned. with 
-<‘gartain calico... We had no esthetic cretonues 
then. The dining chaire, [ remember, were 
painted black and bad cream-colored rush bot. 
toms. Back against the wall, when not in use, 
gened the table of solid mahogany, with twisted, 
apindle legs. The tables of long ago were not 
g@btracive, and could be folded as easily as the 


wells of the present day. Altogether it is my 
eapision that even Oscar Wilde could have done 


to improve my bome. You sce, the home 
apick is quite independent of wealth or luxury. 


WAN, if all or wort of life’s happiness is asso- 


ciated with home, it becomes the home-maker ta 
wecall ber tngenuity and skill in making home 
attractive. It isas an bumble means to this end 
ahat this series of articles is written. 
“Zhe season te at band when, if ever, a woman's 
thoughts turn to new furnichings. Fortunately, 
we tive in en age when evens slender puree can 

bay pretty things: when, tn fact, there ts no ex- 
@mse for the ugly and gauds, whether it be in car- 
pete, wall-payers, or curtsins. Mach of the 
‘hoop farniture, it ts true, is hideously inartistic, 
but even of this there is a choice. 

Ja fornishing a room, the frst point is to get 
She paper and paint right. When these are in- 
hearmonions it is absolutely impossible to make a 
‘charming apartment. There are pretty papers at 
fm cente a roll, while at twenty-five cents, the 
@edgns are often more artistic than in papers 
‘that cost one or more dollars a yard. 
fe chooding your paper th: re are a few general 
wales forguidance that one will do well to remem- 
per. You must first consider the use of the room, 
Whether it be dining room, sitting room, parlor or 
chamber ; ite cize and aspect are also points for 
ounddcration. Oniy the very highest rooms re- 
_qquire the wide border running atound the bottom 
of the walls, called a dado; but the fashion of the 
Gay @emandse a border at the top, at least 
eigiteen inches wide. Thir “over, or frieze, 
spond be lighter than the side wails, the ceiling 
the lightest of all. 
‘pave varying shades of bine inthe frieze. If the 
gooms are jow, running the frieze half on the side 
wall and half on the ceiling will give the effect of 
p@Ged beight. Between the frieze should be run 
gm molding an inch wide, separating it from the 
paper on the side of the wall, and serving at the | 
spwe time to hang pictures from. This molding 
‘may be in dall gold, ebony, or any of the natural 
- @odc, or of plain pine, stained to represent some 
wood. 
Blue tints, avd in a lececr degree, grays ead 


greene, Will make narrow roome look wider ; yel- 
Jon, on the <ovtrary, seems to bring walls nearer 
‘sopether, and for this reason should never be 
mecd in a ball uniess tt je one of the very wide, 

| Red and ite MPrrent shades: < of. 


A side wall of patest rose may | 


’ FALSEHOOD AGAINST TRUTH. 
ides, L’en, from the Norwegiaa of Henrik Wergeland. 
Likea martyr, braised and bleeding, 
Trath, assailed, the van is leading. 
Stupid is the man whose band 
At agpirit firesa brand. 
j Parple-colored rays are beaming 
From the wounds when blood {fs streaming. 


Lies may win, but conquer—never ; 
Trath will stand the test forever. 
Like a breath of nature's soul 

Seta the avalanche to roll— 

So a trath the world can shiver, 
And bumanity deliver. 


Sut it must be loudly spoken ; 

Friend of Truth, now show sour token, 
Aad your banner bravely raise ! 

Be yourself in every case ! 

Like Saint Stephen, death-defying, 

You must etand when stones are flying. 
ee ee 
PARAGRAPHS. 

** How does it happen,” inquired the stranger, 
“that all the improvements are being made on 
this one street?" ‘ I¢ doesn’t happen at all, sir,” 
replied the citizen, who was showing him about 
the wiliage majestically. ‘This ie the street I 
liveon. 1 am president of the Town Board, sir.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Accurately and strictly speaking, there is no 
foundation in nature or iu natural law why a set 
of words on patchment should convey the do- 
minion of laud.--Sir William Blackstone. 


Allthe sufferings, against which civilized na- 
tions have to struggle, may be referred to the 
exclusive right of property in the soil as their 
source.—Professor Zacharie. 


““Well, Tommy, bow do you get aloug in your 
new class?” “Oh, pretty well. I missed in 
arithmetic to-day, but it was an awful hard ques- 
tion.” ‘‘Let me hear what the question was.”’ 
“it was, ‘how mauy chickens had the boy,’ ”’ 
said Tommy, and the sympathizing teacher 
agreed that it was a pozzier.’’—Texas Siftings. 


When we say that a man issound we mean that 
he agrees with us.— Dallas News. 


Teacher: *‘ What is the plural of child >” Tom- 
my: ** Twins.""—The Register. 


An acceptable third party movement—leaving 
the soung couple by themeelves.— Lowell Courier. 

It was a sad instance of vecetable deprav ty 
when the first anple tried to destro; the first pair. 
—Life. 


*<That young fellow in the yachting cap, is he a 
yachtsman?”” “No; just a salesman.""—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


Tom Bigbee: “I say, Upson, what would you 
do if sou had a million’ Upson Downs: 
** Nothing.” —N. Y. Ledger. 

Peimas: ‘Is Hemans useful iu the church *”’ 
Secundus: ‘Yes; principal object of prayer, I 
believe.’*—Kate Field's Washington. 

Ancestral Comparivons. — Mise Blewbudd 
(proudly): “‘My grandfather was a Virginia 
Taylour."” Newby: “indeed! -Well, to be 
equally candid, mine was a poeey City butcher.” 
—Puck. 


Under the feudai system tie proprietor was the 


CTOWN, a8 me Raprenceting the nation; while the sub- 
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ordinate tenures were held with duttes attached | 


to them, and were lable, on non-fulfiment, to _ 


forfeiture. Land never was private property in 
that personal sense in which we speak of a 
thing as our own, with which we may do so as 
we please. Land. properly speaking, cannot be _ 
owned by any man, {t belongs to all the. human 
race.— J. A. Froude. 

THE YOUNG SKIPPER. | 


True Flag. 
** Ia that the chap we shipped under ? ? Wh 


hasn't grown a beard yet '”’ 

‘*Nevertheless be is the skipper of this “craft, 
anda right smart one, too, as you'll find ou if 
you cruise many months aboard of her.”’ 28g 

**That may be, but Id rather see a man on th 
quarter deck than a boy.’’ 

““ What's the difference, if the boy has a man 
head on his shoulders? It isn't always those who 
have lived the longest in this world that know the 
most, as I have found out. Now, here ate you 
and I: we have been following the sea these 
twenty years, and I'm not afraid to say that we | 
could baudle & vessel! in any weather, but if we | 
were asked to take a ship from New Bedford to — 
Cape Horn, do you suppose we could do it? I - 
‘tell you, Tom, no. That's because, when we were ey 
young, we wasted our time in skylarking instead 
of study. It was diff.rent with our skipper, as I 
know well, for he and I were shipmates together 
on the voyage that he jumped from before the 
mast to the quarter deck.” 

** Dou’t see how he could do it?” grumbled th 
one addressed as Tom." 

‘* Well, I'l tell you, mate, when we get below. 
replied Bill trecket, one of the boat steerers of the 
whaling ship Grampus, which had just left he 
home port for a three years’ cruise in the Pacttic. 

“It was this way,” began Bill that same even- 
ing in the “dog watch’? when he and his com- 
panton Tom, who was also a boat steerer, were 
leaving idly overthe weather rail, gazing out on 
the vast expanse of waters over which their 
vessel was bounding before a fair wind. 

‘It’s little over four years now since I joined 
the Race Horse down in one of the Kanaka 
islands. I had ran away from another ship and: 
had ‘beach-combed’ it (nautical parlance for 
tramp) until I gota chance in the Race Horse. 
We were going north to cruise in the Ochotsk 
sea. The skipper was before the mast then ; he 
was a chap that didn't have to see a thing done 
more than twice before he could do it himself. 

“[ handled the harpoons in the mate’s boat, 
and little Blue Fin, as we called our cap’a that is 
now, pulled the bow oar inthe same craft. One 
morning, just a little after daglight, the lookout. 
in the crosstrees raised a schoo] of sperm whales. 
We had a pretty stiff breeze the night before and 
the sea was still ranning high. We lowered away 
however, our three boats—mate’s, second mate: "B, 
and third’s.”” 

“I'll take that fellow up to wind’ard,’ called 
our officer, as he pointed to a big whale that was. 
playing around on the outside of the school, as _ 
though he was placed there to protect the cows 
and calves that were huddled together {n the 
middle from any danger. 

““‘Look out, Bill,’ says the mate to me as he 
stood graspiug the steering oar. ‘Look out, man,. 
and don't miss him. There’s a good hundred 
barrels there.’ 

“Ay, ay, sir, said Ll. ‘Lay me on close 
enough and I’ll drive both “‘irons”’ into bin 
clear to the beckets.’ 

‘There was no danger but what he’d do it, for 
the fellow didu’t know what it was to be afraid of © 
awhale. I warn't going to take any chances, so | 
I waited till the boat almost touched the big 
brute, then J let fly both harpoons, one after an- 
other, and sung out, ‘Stern all.’ When the boys 
were backing so as to give the whale room to 
play, I went aft to change places with the mate, 
and he walked forward to his station in the bow 
to kill the fish with a lance. 

‘* Now this whale was one of those kind of fel- 
lows that takes his medicine easy at first, but 
tights like fury before he h'lsts his red flag. He 
didn’t ‘sound,’ but lay and wallowed fora minute _. 

or two, then began to swing ‘round so as to get 
sight of us. . 

“¢ie’s going 10 give us a tussel, : called the 
mate. . 

** © Ay, ay, he's a fighter,’ says 1. 

“Then I caught sight of HBiue Fi 
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- she other chaps were glancing over their shoulders 
‘and beginning to. get a little shaky, but be sat on 
his thwart with his hand grasping the oar, jast as 
qaiet and unconcerned as if he were in a akiff on 
a mill pond, and not within baif a cable’s length 
of a mad bull sperm that threatened to send him 
and his shipmates to Davy Jones’ locker at any 

minute. 

“ *Stand by to jump,’ called the mate. 
coming for us.’ 

“Now you know there is no boat quick enough 
to get out of the way of a whale when he makes a 
rush, so the only thing to do is to leave her. The 

other men sprang to their feet, bat the boy still 
sat there, and I began to think he was paralyzed 
with fright. 

** *Stand up to jump, Blue Fin,” I called. ‘ And 

when yon go Jeap straight for the beggar, and not 
_ from him.’ 

. “The lad smiled, and nodded his head, and 
standing up, unshipped his oar from the thole pin, 

held it ready and faced about. 
. ... “ Then the whale started. 

~ “* Jump!’ yelled the mate. 

“The next instant we were all floundering 
around in the water, while the bull caught the 
toat in his mouth, crushed it to pieces and 
- sounded. 

“~The third mate, who had just killed one 
small chap, was not far away, so he came and 
» picked us up—all but the mate; we never saw 
him afterward. He must have been fouled in 

the lines and gone down. 

“<We got two out of the school, but al! hands 
‘felt sad at the loss of the officer. I couldn’t help 

telling our skipper how cool Blue Fin was through 

the whole thing, and when he shoved the officers 
ahead he rated his own boat steerer third mate 
- aud ordered Blue Fin to take charge of the irons 
- in his craft. 
_ “¥ tell you the boy was proud enough, but he 
had nerve and good luck, both of which are 
everything tou whaler. This was destined to be 
an unfortunate voyage for the After Guards. 
- The whales were plenty in the. Ochotsk sea, and 
there was bardly aday but what we were outing 
jn or trying out blubber. 
‘“‘One afternoon the cap’n lowered away for a 
_“tight’ wha'e. Our boat was close alongside, but 
the skipper sung out: 
‘¢¢ Don’t you meddle with him, he’s my fish.’ 

So, of course, we hung back, ouly standing by to 
- lend a hand in case we were needed. 

_ “Blue Fin made a pretty dart. He hurled his 

first frun about 6 feet aft the bow hole, and the 

other he planted in the belly as the fellow rolled. 
~ 1¢ was a death blow, but before the whale began 
to spout blood he brought his flakes around, 
caught the boat before the boys could back out 
- of the way and stove her to pieces. We pulled in 
and picked up the crew. I grabbed the ‘old 

- toan’ just as be was going down, and when I 
- hauled him up I saw that he wes hurt badly 

“and was unconscious. He was smashed up in a 
frightful manner and never recovered. 


‘Next morning at eight bells we launched the 
dead body of the captain from the starb’d gang- 
way, while the fish that had killed him was 
moored with chains to the port side of the ship. 

- Poor Blue Fin felt awful bad, and he kept mourn- 
ing as the mate read the burial service, saying: 
<< Oh, if badn’t struck the whale that last blow. 
’Twas the second iron that touched his * life,” 
and our captain’s, too.’ | 

**< But, shipmate,’ went on the boat steerer, ‘ it 
was to be, and it’s the way of the world, I sup- 
pose. One man mounts to a position through the 

_ death of another, just as a new ship is built to 
take the place of a craft that has found a bed on 
the rocks.’ 


‘66 Yes, there’s a great deal of truth in what 
you say, Bill. But how was it that your cap’n’s 
_ loss rated Blue Fin skipper?’ 


He wasn’t skipper in every sense of the 
- word, but "twas this way: The officers that were 
- Jeft were the same as you and I—good sailors and 
good whalers—but they knew nothing of naviga 
tion. Blue Fin, of all our company, was the only 
one who could handle a quadrant or ‘ work up a 
sight.’ As I said, the whales were plenty, and 
we didn’t want to leave the grounds till the ice 
‘drove us out, for ve were making money, so we 
finished our cruise, and when we reached Hono- 
lulu were full to the batches with of] and bone. 
These was some talk of shipping another man 


* He’s 
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to take the vessel home, bat the agent and the 
American consu) said, ‘If that young man knew 
enough to bring the craft safely out of the 
Ochotsk Sea, he knows enough to find his way to 
New Bedford.’ They just engaged another mate, 
‘by the run’ who was a navigator, and gave the 
boy charge of the ship. 

‘‘We made a quick passage around the Horn, 
and the owners were so much pleased with Blue 
Fiu that they gave him command of the Race 
Horee on the next voyage, and while away on 
that cruise they built him this one here, the 
Grampus, and that’s how the lad became skipper 
20 young. It goes to prove the truth of what I 
said afew moments ago, that ‘It’s not always 
gtay hairs which cover the wisest head.” A boy 
is sometimes more fit to command than a man 
who has seen twice or thrice his number of 
years.’’ 


THE MYSTERIOUS SKETCH. 
Erckmann—Chatrian. 

Opposite the chapel of &t. Sebald, at Nurem- 
berg, at the corner of tho street of the Trabants, 
stands a little hostelry, narrow and high, the gable 
indented in steps, the panes dusty, the roof sur- 
mounted by a plaster Virgin. In this spot I 
passed the saddest days of my life. 

I had gone to Nuremberg to study the old Ger- 
man masters, but as I had not two cents to rub 
against each other, I had totake portraits. And 
such portraits! Fat gossips with cat on knee, 
aldermen in wigs, burgomasters in three-cocked 
hats, the whole lit up with ochr: and vermilion by 
the tubefal. 

From oils I went down to crayons, acd from 
crayons to the cradest outline portraits. 

There is nothing 20 miserabie as to have per- 
petually a dun of a landlord’with compressed lips, 
a shrill voice, and an impudent air, who comes 
and tells you every day: “Oh, yea, you'll pay me 
soon, sir. Do you know how large your bill is? 
No, that does not bother you. You eat, drink, 
and sleep quite at ease. The Lord gives food to 
the little sparrows. Your bill, sir, amounts to 
two bundred florins and six kreutzer. Hardly 
worth taiking about !”’ 

Peopie who have never heard this ditty sung 
can form no idea of it. Love of art, imagination, 
holy enthusiasm for the beautiful, wilt at the 
breath of such a rogue. : You become awkward, 
timid ; all your energy is lost, as well as the feel- 
ing of personal digatty, and you take off your hat 
at @ respectful distance to Burgomaster Scbnee- 
gans. 

One night, aio having a cent, as usual, and 
threatened with prison by the worthy Mr. Rap, I 
resolved to commit bankruptcy by cutting my 
throat. With this agreeable thought, sitting on 
my trundie-bed, opposite the window, I gave my- 
self upto a thousand philosophical reflections, 
more or less enjoyable. 

‘What is man?’ said I to myself; ‘‘an om- 
nivorous animal ; his jaws, provided with canine 
teeth, incisors and molars, prove this sufficiently. 
The canines are made to tear meat; the incisors 
to eat fruit; the molars to masticate, crush, and 
tritarate animal and vegetable substances, agree- 
able to the senses of taste and smell. But when 
there is nothing to masticate, this existence of 
ours is meaningless ; it Is a fth wheel to Nature's 
coach.” 

Such were my retlections. [ durst not open my 
razor for fear that the invincible force of my 
logic should inspire me to make an end of the 
matter. Atter having discussed fate and fortune, 
I blew out my candle and put off the rest till to- 
morrow. 

This abominable Kap had completely demoral- 
ized me. Asfar ssart went, I saw nothing but 
the moat wretchedly crude outline portraits, and 
my sole desire was to have some money in order 
to free myself from his odious presence. This 
night, however, a singular revolution took place 
in me. Iawoke about one o'clock. I relit my 
lamp, and wrapping myself up inan old gray 
dressing-gown, I threw on my paper a rapid 
sketch in the Dutch style—something strange, 
something /za.*, which had no relation to my 
usual conceptions. 

Imagine a court-yard, gloomy, boxed in by high 


‘crumbling walls. In these walls are hooks seven 


or eight feet above the ground. At the first sight 
you guess that it is a slaughterhouse. 

To the left was a trellice of laths ; youpperceive, 
through it, an ox cut into quarters, from 
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the roof by enormous puileys. Large pools of 
blood stream over the flagstones, and run down to 
unite fn a gutter fall of shapelesa fragments. 

The light comes from above, between the chim- ._ 
neys. The chimney pots stand clear cut in a cor- 
ner of the sky as large as one’s hand, and the 
roofs of the neighboring houses raise a strong 
scaffold-work of shadows from story to story. 


At the far end of this vile hole was a shed; be- 
neath the shed & woodpile; on the woodpile some 
ladders, some bundles of straw, some coils of 
rope, a hen-coop, and an old rabbit hutch past 
service. 


How could these heterogeneous details be pre- 
sented to my imagination? I know not; [ had . 
no analogous reminiecences, and yet, each etroke 
of the pencil, though {inspired by the imagination, 
was real and live. Nothing was lacking. 


But at the right, one corner of the sketch re- - 
mained blank-—~I knew not how to fill it. There 
something was stirring, was moving; all at once 
I saw a foot, a foot sole upwards, clear from the 
ground. In spite of this improbable position, [ 
followed my inspiration without paying any at- 
tention to my own thoughts. This foet was 
joined to a leg, over which there soon floated the 
bottom of a dress. In brief, aun old womans, 
tanned, deformed, dishevelled, gradually ap 
peared, doubled over the edge of a well and 
struggling against a hand which was aqueezing 
her throat. 


It was a scene of murder that I had been 
sketching. The pencil fell from my hand. 

This woman in her desperate attitade, doubled 
over the coping of the well, her face contracted 
with terror, her two shrivelled hands on the arm 
of the murderer, horrifed me. I durst not look 
ather. But the man, the person with the arm, 
him [ did not see. It was impossible for me to . 
finish him. 


‘“*T am tired,” I said to myself, my brow bathed 
with perspiration; ‘I have only this figure to do: 
I will finish to morrow—that will be easy.” 

And I went to bed again, quite frightened by 
my vision. Five minutes afterwards I wasin adeep 
sleep. 

Next day I was up at daylight. I had just 
dressed mvself, and was preparing to resume the 
interrupted work, when two jittle knocks sounded 
at the door. 

** Come in !”’ 

The door opened. A tall, thin, oldish man, 
dresaed in black, appeared on the threshold. The 
physiognomy of this man, his close-set eyes, his 
large nose, Jike an eagie’s beak, surmounted by a 
wide, bony forehead, gave him a severe aapect. 
He saluted me gravely. 

““M. Christian Ventus, the painter?’ he sald. 

“It is I, sir.” 

He bowed again, adding: 

‘* The Baron Frederick Van Spreckdal.”’ 

The appearance in my wretched den of the rick 
amateur Van ‘Spreckdal, judge of the criminal 
court, made a vivid impression on me. I could 
not refrain from casting a furtive glance on my 
old, mouldy furniture, my damp tapestries, and 
my dusty floor. I felt myself humiliated by such 
syualor, but Van Spreckdal seemed to pay no at- 
tention to these details, and seating himself before 
my little table, resumed : 

‘* Master Venius, I have come to—” 


But at the same instant his eyes were arrested 


by the unfinished sketch—he did not end his sen- 
tence. I was sitting on the edge of my bed, and. 
the sudden attention which this personage ac- 
corded to one of my productions, made my heart 
beat in a strange manuer. 

In a minute Van Spreckdal raised his head. 

*t Are you the author of this sketch ?”* he sald, 
with eager look. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“* What is the price of it?" 

** I do not sell my sketches. 
@ picture.”’ 


*‘ Ah,” said he, lifting the paper with the tips 
his long, yellow fingers. 


He drew an eyeglass from his vest and nee to : 
study the sketch in silence. 


The sun was then shining obliquely Into the . 
garret. Van Spreckdat did not uttera word. Hie 
large nose took the shape of a beak, his heavy 
eyebrows contracted, and his protruding chin 
made a thousand little wrinkles in his long thin 
cheeks. The ailence was so profound that I 


It Is the design fc , 








Fifty ducatn,” anid be, ** here they are.” 
I was thanderstrack, dazzled. — 
sone, wth ter saluted me, and I heard bis big 


. {Continued iu our 
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THE GIGANTIC KATYDID. 


WC. Morrow ta San Francisco Argonaut. 
3m those days I believed that cotton-tail 


gabbits bad the power of turning themselves inte | 


grifins and devouring children who asked for 
pemcthing to eat too often, and that katydids, 
mpon some similar provucation, could suddenly 
Recome the devil's horses and bear children away 


handeome mulatto, with two children, a boy and 
agi. These children bad unusual privileges for 
slaves, and, in a large sense, were companions of 
may perents’ children. Henry, the boy, was just 
of my age, and we were much together. 

Late one summer afternoon we went down the 
dane and crossed the main read to see some 


= Bie Spring. ”” We nad just me to make the 
trig and rctarn for supper. Weturned out of the 
apring path aud came to a little glade. Henry 
moppedand scemed to be in great trouble. I 
poked bim what the matter was, aud be explained 
Shat 4s mother bad promised him a whipping for 
gtenling some molasces that day. { felt sorry for 
him, bat I knew the whipping was inevitable ; 
till, it made me fee] 50 sad that 1 lost all interest 
tu the birds, and refused to cross the glade to sce 


gue that be did not care for a little whipping ; but 
glithe beart was gone out of me, and I stood 


Jeaw bim cross the glade. The nest was a very 


@bort Gittance in the bushes beyond. Just as he: 


@isappeared in the brush, i noticed a katydid in 
the gressat my feet. Inan instant it began to 
grow larger. Then it made a bound in the direc. 


every leap increasing iu size, until, by the time it 
had crossed the glade, it was a very larze horse, 
ged as bicod, with a white tail terminating in a 
SUttering barb. I was 20 choked with fright that 


cory through the brash, and then a dead silence. 
ee Some days had pasred, 


auked me what had become of the boy. The re- 
calling of that. frightfal ecene sent me into wild 
@ctistam, and there was troubie to eave my life. 
‘Tbe aubject was not mentioned to me again for a 
Jong time after I had recovered : but, in the mean- 
time, I learned that from the time the boy was 


kknown to start down the lance ia my company, he | 


was mover seen; and if he bas been heard of to 
thus day, I am not informed of the fact. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL FUNERAL. 


er cea trip to Chicago 
from Washington a young man accustomed to 


Iblerity began to weary of the staid decoram of 
the excarsionicts and to long for something wild. 

"Great Soott,”’ be Gnally exclaimed to a veteran 
member, “‘thisis tike a Juncral train.”’ 


| business is isla’ ‘arthel's produce is in demand 


Judge. 

She measured out the butter with a very solemn 
alr; 

The milk and sugar also ; and she took the greatest 
care 

To count the eggs correctly and to add a little 
bit 

Of baking powder, which, you know, beginners 
oft omit. 

Then she stirred it all together and she baked it 
full an hour ; 


| But she never quite forgave herself for leaving 


out the flour. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD’S HOME. 


| Horace Townsend in New York Herald. 


Though all Dickeis’s books teem with thumb- 


| nail sketches or carefully finished pictures of 
Well, thought i, this is strange! And Iran up 


London bricks and mortar, it is in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield *’ that one finds especial interest in 
one’s self-appointed task of tracing the fast 
fading away past in the present, for in *‘ David 
Copperfield** Dickens wrote not only of the 
scenes of his fiction, but. of those of his own 
childhood, as may clearly be gathered from his 


letters to Forster, as printed in the “‘ Autobiog-. 


raphy."’ Thus, I waiked only the other day down 
a dingy, out-at-elbows street from which the 
clatter and crash of the busy High street in the 
borough could be heard, and took my choice of 
the many shabby houses which compose it be- 
fore settling in my own mind which might be the 
“‘house of the tusolvent court agent, who lived in 
Lant street, in the borough, where Bob Sawyer 
lodged many years afterward ;" for iu this house 
I am convinced not only did young Charles 
Dickens lodge, but also David Copperfield. 

Both chose this somewhat squalid neighbor- 
hood for the same reason, its proximity to the 
old Marshalsea Prison—namely, where not only 
the elder Dickens, but also his imaginative 
double, Mr. Micawber, was confined. 

But the Marshalsea, as a place of detention for 
debtors, has long since passed away. Dickens 
bimeelf in “‘ Little Dorrit" says, ‘It is gone now, 
and the world is none the worse for it:’? but one 
can still find evidences of its being on the map, 
though hardly perhaps on one of the dimensions 
of that “Stranzers’ Map of London,” to wh.ch 
reference is made in ‘Little Dorrit’ as being 
“printed (with a view to pleasant and commo- 
dious reference) on pockethandkerchiefs,”’ for 
Marshaleea place is avery small affair indeed in 
poiat of size, but more potent to conjure up 
memories than many @ place of ten times its 
size. 

It is on this epot, surrounded by its dingy tene- 
ment houses, that some of the saddest acts of 
life's drama a generation or two ago were played. 
The old King’s Bench Prison, which used to oc- 
cupy @ vosition not far from the Marshalsea, van- 
ished from sight half a score of years ago, and in 
ite place are to be found sufficiently modern look- 
ing shops and stores which, to the American pil- 
grim, at least, suggest Eighth avenue or the Bow- 
ery. It was of this “place of incarceration on 
civil progress."’ as he termed it, that Mr. Micaw- 
ber soliloquized to David and Traddles. 
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HOW TO MAKE FARMERS PROSPEROUS. 


Grange County (N. Y.) Farmer. 
Every acre of untaxed land or of undertaxed 


{ land, every.town or city lot that is not taxed as 


high as the land values surrounding it, makes the 
burden greater on the productive wealth of the 
workers. A system which thus discriminates in 
favor of idleness is a blow at industry. * * * 
Under a system that encourages men to erect 
baildings and improve their farms or city lots, 
small industries would spring up all over the 
land, and the whole country be made more 
prosperous. Theowners of idle lands would be 
forced to sell them or else to use them and make 
them productive, and thereby give employment to 
labor. Where labor is everywhere employed, 


—ELY’S SREam 


‘ain and 


the Sores, Restores 


prices are good, money plenty and circulating, 
and “hard times” cannot exist. Are not these 
facts appsrent to our readers? Do not these 
facts speak for themselves and tell sees own 
story ? 


MOTH POWDER 

Quickly destroys Roaches, Flies, Fleas, Moths, Mo: 
quitos and all other small insects. Send 2 cents t 
Buck & Rayner, State and Madison sts , Chicago, fot 
a can of it free by mati. Being non-poisonons, it 
can be used in any part of the house with perfec 
safety. It always gives satisfaction and is very 
economical to use. : 


J A MES E. DAVIE s, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter 


109 WEST 34TH STREET, 
Northwest Corner Broadway, . NEW YO! 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF ‘THE 
| UNITED D STATES. : 


PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE oF. 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES at 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1990. 


dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable righ 

We hol that all men are equally entitled to the use 
aud enjoyment of what God has created and of what: 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with: 
out a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and. 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man Is entitied to all that his labor. : 
produces. Thercfore no taz should be levied on the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

To carry out theses principles we are in favor of raising 
all public revenues for national, atate, connty and mu- 
nictpal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre. _ 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since tn all our states we now levy some tax on the 
vaiue of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishing, one after auother 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
ane source for all expenses of government, the reve-. 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov. > 
ernments and the general government, as the revenue | 
rom direct taxes is now divided between the loca. 
and state governments; or, a direct assessment being ~ 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in thismanner. 

The single tax we propose is not atax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
come a tax on labor. 

It is o tax, not on land, but on the value of land. ‘Tew. 
t¢ would not fall on al! land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but: 
tn proportion to ite value—the premium which the user. 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. [I 
would thus be @ tax, not on the use or improvement of. 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 


In assessments under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded. 


and the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodical‘: 


assessmente. Thus the farmer would have a0 more 


taxes to pay than the especulator who held a similar 
piece of 1and idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than. the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to. - 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It. 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land {dle as for puting it to ita fullest use. : : 

The single tax, therefore, would— 


1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. > 
ural districts where land has little or no value irre. 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns and ~~ 


cities where bare land rises to a value of allltons of: 
dollars per acre. 


2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and aes 


horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and — 
greatly reduce ite cost. 


3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and grose A 


inequality inseparable from our present methods o - 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they . 
grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off . 
and {te value can be ascertained with greater ease. 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now existe between the states of our Union, 


BALM: Cleanses the Nasal 


Inflammation, Heals 


Taste and Smell, an 
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away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
eocupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until ali human wante are 
satisfied, render iabor-saving inventions § biessin. 
ep afl and eauar eneh an enarmnnes ernde-tinn an’ 


With respect to monopolice other than the monopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 
mopossible, as is telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 


and for the whole people concerned, through their 
proper geverument, leeal, state or national, as may be. 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS’ 


THAT HAVB ADOPTED THE DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES MADE BY NATIONAL CONFERENCB 
aT NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 3, 1800. 


} For each half inch or less acharge of $10.00 per year 
fe made for advertisements in this department. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Mzaniven.— Meriden single tax club. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns 724¢ E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre 
tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 

S#an0n.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 
3. Ryan. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at., n. w. 

IOWA, 

Bua isetos —Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
day of each month, 806 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Moesena, 930 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cmcaeo.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
3. 

Sours CuicaGo.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
‘Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
. box K. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Baocxros.--Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner. Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres. Wm A. 
McKindrick; sec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont st. 
_ MINNESOTA. 
Minwuaroiss.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 


. Gale uv,, No. 

: MLBSOURI. 

StaTs.—Missouri singie tax committee. Henry H. Hoff. 

man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blanks sent on application. It te also 

- forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon,. sec., 613 
Elim at., St. Louis. 


ST. Lovis.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o'clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cor. 1ith and 
Locust sts. Presa. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 27174 


’ Sheridan av, 
NEW YORK. 

Eastern District single tax club. Monthly meetings 
on the first Monday of each month, at % South Third 
street, Brooklyn. Pree., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 9th 
et.. Brooklyn, K. D; sec., Emily A. Deverall. 


Brooklyn Woman’s Single Taz Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. M., at 198 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Vente 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 

. ONIO. 

Darrtos.—Free land club. Pres.,J. G. Galloway; sec., 

W. W, Kile, 106 Kast 5th st. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

GrRmantows.—Single taxciub. Cor. Sec., E. D. Bur- 
leigh, 13 Willow av, Meets first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Wain at., at 9 P. m. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H.. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 


Potrstown.—Single tax club, Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings each month in Weitsenkorn’s hal). 
Pres., D. L. Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottetown, Pa, 


Ruapine.—Reading single tax society. Monday even 
tugs, 6 e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres.,Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., C. &. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 
' _ Bovstos,-—-Houston single tax club, Mestings every 
- B.W, Brown, ose, ond : see 


























THE STANDARD. 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE STANDARD. 


WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


to Pope Leo XIll.on “The Condition of 
6 cents; paper, 


30 cents. 
and Borers: 620 . Half caif or morocco 
.00; cloth, @1.50; paper. 36 cents. 
b Paper, 30 
Trad 


» 20 centa, 


Paper, 
es. Paper, 20 cents. 
Trade? Special edition. Single 
copier, 25 cents.. Ten copies 91.00. 


Sent e id on receipt of price. Liberal die 
count ts the trade. . 


Tue STANDARD will supply an. rogue publications 
whether periodicals or Docks. at Zuni hers’ prices. 


STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PUBLISHED WREELY. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

ie How ie Single Tax Would Fall. By James R. Car 
ret. es. 

2 Free Coinage or Free Trade. By Thomas G. Shear. 
man. 8 pages 

3 ecerne Increment, Shifting Taxes. By H. J. Chase. 

4. How the Single Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
Scott. Aas: 

6. A Shop of Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 
pages. 

6. Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
pagea 

7. Justive not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. § 

& Lhe Detroit News on the Single Tax. By Judson 
Grinnell. 8S Dages. ; 

9. How the Working Farmer is Crushed. By Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 4 pages. 

10: aver orulss Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 

pages. 
21. Imports of Wool and Prices, B- J. Alex. Linquist. 2 


12, oct rocity. By Henry George. 8 pages. 
13. The Single Tax. By Edward Osgood Brown. 16 


14. The New Abolition, By Wm. Lioyd Garrison. § 
eR, 

15. The Single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams. 4 
eR. 

16, paience of Trade. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 


Dages. 
17. Modern Exchanges. By Edward J Shriver. 4 pages. 
18. The Single Tax Platform. 2 en, 
19. A Woman to Women. Sarah Mifflin Gay. 2 pages. 
20 A Huge <pider Web. John W. Kramer. 4 pages. 
21. A Short Tariff History. Thos. G. Shearman. 8 pages. 
22. New England’s Demand for Farm Labor. David L. 
Thompson. 8 pages. 
2%. Doliar’s Worth fur Vollar’s Worth. §E. Stiliman 











23. Chas. 
4 pases. 
20. Equalizing Wealth. By Louls F. Post. 2 pages. 
30. The Drama of Life. 4 pages 
3t, epee Assessments and Single Tax. By Wm. M. 
Hathaway. 4 pages. 
By D.C. Me. 


32. Party Nominations by Popular Vote. 
Millan. 4 pages. 


Two-p? copies, 10 cents; 100 coples, 20 cents 
1,000 copies, $1.60 

Four page - 20 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents; 
1,000 copies, 8 1.00. 
Eight page. 10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 80 cents: 
1,000 copies, $6.00. 

Gixteea page—5 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 91.60; 1,000 
copies, 612.00. 

No extra charge by mail 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORGE. 

Price, 50 cents. 


P“OTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASDALE 


From latest n gative by Fredericks, of New Yoru 
Price. 30 cent 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 


An 11x16 inch picture, containing nearly 250 delegates 
be A Single Tax National Conference. Numbered and 


exed. 
Price by mail 81.00. 


HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTAN DARD 
This binder is especially made for filing Tnx StanDARD 
ard is a perfect birder. : 
Malled to any address for 61.50. 
Address ali communications to 


THE STANDARD, 
42 University Place, New York. 


HENRY GEORGE 


. IN REPLY 


TO THE POPE. 


‘The Condition of Labor,” an 
open letter by Henry George in 
py to the Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII., containing the text of the 
rare Naa as is now ready for delivery, 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 
Mailed postpaid to any address, 
Send orders to 

THE STANDARD, 
42 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
New York. 


FIAT MONEY LUNATICS. 


A Reply to the Chicago Tribane. 
BY WM. B. DU BOIS. 


Fen Cexts. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Address, WM. B. DU BOIA, | 
- 088 44, “10” Bazenae, H. 4. 






























Important Books for Reformr 


Bond-Holders and 
Bread-Winnoers 


By S. S. Kiva, Fsy. A atartling picture of. political 
crimes committed in the name of Liberty. | Facts 
and figur:s from the Eleventh Census, with. maps 
and illustrations. Massachusetts enabled to accn- 
n.ulate more wealth than nine great Western and. 
Southern States. Pennsylvania more than twelve 
New York more than fifteen. Agriculture and. labor 
robbed. 

Presipest L. L. Pork: “It should be placed in the” 
hands of every voter of this country. In no work, 
that T have seen have the unjust and ruinous. effer ts. 
of class legislation been so forcibly and falthfull: 
depicted.” Prive, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Who Lies? 


An Interregation. By Pro. Ext. Bom and SigMun 
ALExaNSDER. This is one of the boldest, most radica 
and realistle works of the deeade. It is. as unconven 
tional as it is unique, and will unquestionably call: 
forth hestile criticisms in quarters where its. shafts: 
enter In relision and ethics it is radical. In poll: 





ties, strougly socialiatle. In lterature it isextremely | 


realistic. In general, bold, frank, and truthful: It- 
Was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max Nordaw’s ° 
Conventional Lies of our Civilization,” and the: 
great author has written an introduction strongly. 
commending the work. Price, postpaid, paper, 50. 
ceuts, ; 


Jason Edwards. 


An Average Man. By Haniin Garnann, author of 
Spuil of Office, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This pow 
erful story depicts with startling fidelity the real lift 
of the art ran and farmer to-day; a terrible pletur 
of the unequal struggle of the poor for bread and. 
roof. This s ory is rich in sun-hivne and shadows.” 
Love, and the romance of real life, are bere depicted: : 
by a master hand, aad the burst of sunshine, mingled :. 
with ihe roar of the retreating storm in the closing 
chapters, zive the reader a delightful sensation of ; 
rest and relief. Price, postpaid, cloth, $1.00; paper,” 
60 vents. 


Main-Traveled Roads. 


Six Mississippi Valley Stories. Hy Hamure Gar: 
LAND, author of Jason Edwa:ds, etc. These stories: 
give the most vivid picturea of Western Hfe amou 
the farmer; ever written Mr. Garland haa bee 
justly termed the Ibsen of America, Price, postpatd,, 
6U cents; cloth, SLC, ; 


A bouk that awakens the human, the divine, In you,. 
in these dav* of lais vz feire literature, is worth reading. 
Mr Garlands books will do this and in saying this BE: 
have said what eannot be sai tof one book fn the tens.of | 
thousands that w igh down the book stalls. It is a book: 
10 read and think about. Itisa bovk that will live.— 
New tngland Magazine 


The ‘rresistible Conflict between 
Two Wor.d Theories 


By Rev. Mis or J. Savaar. This work, which was sug: 
gestea by Dr. Lyman Abbott's recent lectureson. the: 
* Evolution of Christianity.” ts unquestionably: the 
must powerful prescnutatation of the views beld bx: 
evolutionary thinkers in the religious world that has. 
ever apearced. Mr Savage is recognized as. one of the 
most profound thinkers and lugical reaso: ers of the 


age, and this work will undoubtedly add greatly to ~ 


his already enviable reputation. Price, postpaid,. 
paper, 59 vents; cloth, $1.00. 


ARENA PUBLISHING CO.,. 


Boston. Mass. 


Bargain in Tract 


TO OLOSE OUP OUR STOCK OF 


bingle Tax Library, = 
Land and Labor Librar 


AND 


Tariff Tracts, 


We offer assorted packages of these pamphiets 
greatly reduced prices. 


Packages containing trom 200 to 
800, FAKTY CENTS. 
Packages containing from 500:to 
G00, ONE DOLLAR. : 


In ordering state whether you want Singl 
Tax, Single Tax AND Tariff, or 
Tariff Tracts only. 


This offer does uot Include any numbers 
Standard, Extra which are sold as advert 
above. 


Address THE STANDARD, 

































































































































































































































































































































































THE STANDARD. 


-eople have no idea how 
rudeand cruel soapcan be. 


It takes off dirt. So far 
good, but what else does 


_ It cuts the skin and frets} 
the under-skin ; 
ness and roughness, and 
leads to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 

_Pears’ Soap has no free 

t neither red- 


responds” to water in: | 
stantly ; 

in a twinkling "1S as gen- 
tle as strong -and the after- 
effect is every wav good. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
specially mh oar all 


sorts of people use it. 


s 


ness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss 
of Appetite, Shortness of Sreath. Costiveness, 


makes red- 


washes and rinses. 


‘of these things very deeply 


Bumble. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
The Standard Cocoa of the World 


A Delicious Beverage, Stimulating and lnvigeratiag, 


PERFECTLY PURE. Var Houten’s Patent Process 


utilizes in the highest possible degree all the flesh-forming elements, 


while highly developing the fiavor and aroma. 


Sold in Be®, Be4, BeBand 2 2B. cans. gg If not obtainable, enclose 25¢. to 


eather Van Hovtes & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chi. 


cagy, and a can. containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed. Mention this 2 
pu Yication. Prepared pe by Vass icures & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. az: 
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women know how 


Men do not 2 think 


to plumpness. © Beautiful 
much it owes to comfort. 
beauty does not. 


seem to them to 

What is “say 
you are losing flesh when you are getting thin. 
It is. fat. and fat. belongs 


call for analysis. 


thinness? Too little fat. 


You are losing fat 


to health and comfort as. well as to beauty. 


“she cares more for 


and health, it 4s 


If a woman 


beauty 


imagines 


than for comfort | 


‘Scurvy. Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep.| Pecause she does not sec that there is nO. 


Frightful Dreams, All Nervous and Trembling Sen- 
ations, and Irregularities incidental to Ladies. - 


beauty withont comfort and health. 


The means 2 Pane and Paes ben 





